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Iv the following pages some of the more remarkable 
buildings of Ancient Greece and Italy— the triumphs of 
the early architects-^are briefly but concisely described. 
Such technicalities as would be unintelligible to youth- 
ful readers^ without considerable explanation^ have been 
carefully avoided; and the aathor has attempted to 
render his descriptions interesting by copious allusions 
to the historical and poetical associations, which, no 
less than their architectural beauty, endear temple, 
forum, amphitheatre, and pillar to the antiquary and 
the scholar. Of necessity many famous edifices are 
passed by unnoticed, which have as great a claim on our 
admiration as those illustrated in this little volume ; 
but the author hopes that at least enough is accom- 
pished to afford the reader a distinct idea of the general 
character and surpassing merit of the Wonders of the 
Andent World. 

W. H. D. A. 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 




[,S in the following volume we propose to 
describe some of the wonders of the 
architecture of the Ancient World, it 
seems desirable, at the outset, to indicate the 
leading characteristics of their respective styles. 

Greek architecture recognizes three Orders, 
with their several distinctive features: Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. These are known by the 
style and proportions of their columns. 

According to Vitruvius, the first example of 
the Doric Order was the Temple of Apollo Panio- 
nios, erected by a colony of Greeks, whom Ion, 
the son of Xanthus, had led into Asia Minor. 
These persons, being ignorant of the correct pro- 
portions which a column should have to support 
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a roof, conceived the idea of making them cor- 
respond to the dimensions of a man's figure, the 
height of which is ahout six times its breadth. 
Consequently, they made the diameter of a 
column, at its foot, equal to one-sixth of its whole 
length; and the system, 'or order, distinguished 
by these proportions, they are said to have called 
the Doric, because first used in the cities of the 
Dorians, who then inhabited all Greece north of 
the Gulf of Corinth. 

The Ionic Order is said to have been introduced 
or adopted by Ion himself, and its dimensions 
copied from the figure of a matron, which is more 
slender than that of a man. He gave to the 
diameter of his column, at • the base, one-eighth 
of its whole length, and thus secured for it a 
general air of grace and elegance. Yitruvius 
points out an intentional or accidental resem- 
blance of the decorative parts of the Ionic column, 
to different portions of the female dress. The 
mouldings of the base represent a woman's shoe ; 
the volutes ofthe capital her "hyacinthine curls," 
flowing off either side of the graceful head; while 
the channels of the shafts correspond to the folds 
of her garments. 

The third, or Corinthian Order, was invented 
by CaUiinachus, who lived about the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. This order was afterwards 
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called the Cormthian, and it liaa been supposed 
that the artist, in«his desire to give his columns a 
greater delicacy than is possessed by those of the 
Ionic Order, adopted the harmonious proportions 
of a youthful maiden. The rich and sumptuous, 
capital which crowns the Corinthian column 
originated, it is said, in the following circum- 
stance: — ^A young Corinthian female died pre- 
maturely. After her interment, her nurse col- 
lected in a basket the toys which had pleased her 
when alive, placed the whole upon het grave, and 
covered them with a tile. It happened tWt the 
basket was placed over the root of an acanthus, 
and that the plant afterwards grew. up round its 
exterior, and curled under the angles of the tile. 
This being observed by Callimachus, suggested 
to his fertile fancy the idea of the Corinthian 
capital; and though we may reasonably doubt 
the truth of this old legend, it is by no means 
improbable that the ornament in question was 
derived from the appearance of some vase en- 
circled by a plant. Or it may have been sug- 
gested by the Egyptian column, whose head is 
occasionally ornamented with sculptured leaves 
of the palm or lotus. 

The earliest example of the Doric style in 
existence is the Temple at Corinth, built about 
650 B.C. Putting aside the fables of a lively 
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imagination, we may conclude that this order 
was derived from the rock-cut tombs of Egypt. 
Its finest specimens are, — the Temple at iBgina, 
those of Theseus and the Parthenon at Athens, 
of Minerva at Sunium, of Jupiter at Ol3rmpia, 
and of Apollo Epicurius at BasssB. There are 
also admirable examples at Girgenti, Syracuse, 
Segeste, and Paestum. 

The Ionic Order arose about 500 b.c, and 
would seem to have been greatly indebted to the 
influence of Assyrian art. The finest examples 
now.in existence are, — the Temples of the Erech- 
theum, and the Wingless Victory, at Athens; 
of Diana, at Ephesus; and of Minerva Polias, at 
Priere. 

The Cormthian was the latest style intro- 
duced, having been first used about the time of 
Alexander the Great. For the beauties of this 
rich and graceful order we need only refer to the 
Choragic Monument of ^ Lysicrates, and the 
Temples of the Winds and of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens. 

Besides the above styles, the Greeks frequently 
used GpLryatides^ or female figures, instead of 
columns, as in the Erechthetun at Athens ; and 
Telamxynesj or giants, as at Agrigentum. 

Greek temples are technically distinguished 
as tetrastyle when the portico has four columns. 
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or hexastyh when it has six oolumns. When a 
row of columns is continued along both sides, the 
arrangement is called peripteral; and a temple 
constituted on this plan is said to be 
sihexastyhjperipteral, as in the follow- 
ing figure. 

The celltty^ or temple proper, is a 
square chamber included within four 
walls. 

The Eomans borrowed the general 
plan and architectural character of their sacred 
edifices from the Greeks, just as from Hellas they 
derived their art, literature, and science. Eon^an 
wisdom was, to a great extent, imported. But 
Greece was not their sole fountain-head, and, in 
architecture, while taking from the Greeks the 
three orders — ^Doric, Ionic, and Corinttian — 
they derived from the Etrurians the circular 
arch and the circular form of temple. Their 
favourite style was the Corinthian, which they 
greatly improved and developed, as in the Pan- 
theon and Temple of Jupiter Stator at Eome, 
and.the famous Maison Qtmrrie^ or Amphitheatre, 
at Nimes. The Composite Order, a combination 
of the Ionic uid the Corinthian, was invented by 
them. 

With the Greek orders the Eomans combined 
the arch. They also placed the columns more 
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widely apart, and set them on pedestals, to se- 
cure for them and the entablature a nobler 
character. Behind the columns they placed 
square piers, and from these sprung massive 
arches, which < supported the wall. They also 
loved to build one order above another, defining 
<each stage or story with an entablature, as in 
the Coliseum. On the whole, the Eoman archi- 
tecture was distinguished by its luxuriance, 
variety of effect, richness, and massiveness of 
construction; the Gxeek, by the harmony of its 
proportions, its delicacy, grace, and majestic sim- 
plicity. 





THE ACROPOLIS. 

[THENS is one of those cities whose 
name and memory are immortal ; which, 
spite of its political decadence, spite of 
the ravages of fire and sword, spite of the icono- 
clastic fury of barbarian conquerors, will always 
command the reverence and the admiration of men. 
A thousand years unfold about it their won- 
drous glories; art, science, literature, the heroic 
deeds and heroic thoughts of heroic spirits, invest 
it with associations of undying interest; and the 
pilgrim paces its way-worn streets with a feeling 
of tender awe, as if he walked in the presence of 
the Immortals. Here Plato mused; here Socrates 
taught; here Miltiades was welcomed by applaud- 
ing citizens after the overthrow of Persian power 
at Marathon; here Alcibiades displayed the glow- 
ing promise of his youth, and Pericles moved 
among men like one bom to command. Here 
Aristides earned by his integrity the hate of 
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vulgar minds. Here audiences of impressionable 
Greeks were affected to tears by tbe passion of 
-^schylus, the pathos of Euripides, and the tender 
grace of Sophocles. Here Demosthenes poured 
out tliat fiery eloquence which spell-bound the 
passions of an unruly democracy. Here was 
nurtured that pure and beautiful philosophy which 
has coloured with its radiant hues so much of 
the literature of England. 

"Where'er we tread, *tia haunted, holy groimd; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar monld, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 
And aU the Muse's tales seem truly told." 

At every step the traveller is arrested by some 
memorial of the glorious past, which, though 
mute, is eloquent. Every stone preaches a 
forcible sermon. What monuments are here of 
the genius of the sculptor and the architect, 
though now shattered into fragments, and worn 
'with the corroding touch of Time! How magni- 
ficent must have been the spectacle when the 
superb structures, whose remains now lie before 
us, rose up in all their beauty, with the gleam of 
marble and the sheen of precious metals, to greet 
the sunlight of a Grecian sky I Alas, how are • 
the mighty fallen! Where are now the pride, 
and wealth, and power of the once august Athena? 
The glory of empires passes away, and Time 
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writes upon each gray mossy stone the mournful 
epigraph — Hie Jacet, 

Into the city of Themistocles and Phidias, 
Cimon and Miltiades, let us enter with respect. 
Let us thank, from earnest and overflowing hearts, 
the mother of our arts and sciences — ^let us thank 
her who taught them to Borne, and through 
Bome to the civilized world — ^let us thank the 
ideal country of genius, and poetry, and romance 
— and muse over the traces of her vanished 
splendoiu: as a son who, in the decayed beauty 
of his mother's^ countenance, seeks those smiles 
and that expression which once commanded love 
and admiratioij. pilgrim, speak not a word of 
barrenness or desolation I Athens shall live for 
ever, shall be ever young in the imagination of 
the poet; and her Acropolis — that "noblest 
pedestal on which past ages have been able to 
plant the statue of humanity " — shall appear to 
us always radiant with glittering columns and 
with pediments blue as the azure of heaven 1 
It is " an enchanted island sacred to the Arts/' 
where dwell the shadows of the heroes of bygone 



The foundations may still be traced of the 
long and massive wall with which Themistocles 
united the city of Athens and its harbour of the 
Piraeus. We pass under the elevated ramparts, 
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and uuder the black rocks, which serve as a base 
for the Parthenon — and before ns rises the 
" heaven-Mst " Acropolis. It can only be ap- 
proached on one side; in every other direction 
the passage is blocked up by masses of abrupt 
rock or by a solid wall. The vestibules, which 
the Greeks call Propylcea^ are enriched with white 
marble. Nothing of that age survives which is 
more remarkable for the immense size of the stones 
or the fineness of the workmanship. Neither 
at Corinth nor at Eleusis may the Propylsea, 
beautiful as they are, be compared with the 
magnificent vestibule which conducts the traveller 
into the great Athenian Acropolis. 

"Six columns," says an accurate authority, 
" whose base is fixed on the intermediate landing- 
place or terrace, sustain the pediment, and form 
the centre of the fa9ade. This central inter- 
columniation is much larger than those of the 
sides or wings. The five entrances pierced in 
these inter-columniations diminish in height on 
each side of the middle one, so that they are of 
three different degrees of elevation. The ceil- 
ings, of white marble, were divided into com- 
partments adorned with the richest sculpture. 
But this vestibule, once so gorgeous, is now in a 
state of deplorable degradation. The Turks, 
during their barbarous rule, walled up the inter- 

(«7) 2 
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colnmniations, and masked with batteries the 
ancient entrance. The ruins which escaped their 
hand are, however, sufficient to afford an idea of 
the PropylaBa as they existed in the days of 
Athenian glory." This edifice, built from the 
designs of Mnesicles, about 457 b.o., occupied 
five years in its erection, and cost between 
£460,000 and £500,000. 

The grand staircase of the Propylaea extends, 
on the right, to an elevated wall which serves as 
a foundation for the small temple of the Wingless 
Victory (N^ 'Awr^os). Demolished in 1687 by 
the Turks to make room for a battery, it has 
been replaced stone by stone — a true labour of 
love — by two German architects. It is a grace- 
ful structure — ^rather a chapel than a temple — 
which stood in front of the sacred area, and which 
Athens dedicated to her tutelary divinity, Athena 
or Minerva. Pausanias informs us that the 
Athenians gave no wings to Victory, because 
they would prevent her flying away from 
them. But it is unnecessary to recur to so 
ingenious an explanation. The Wingless Victory 
was not invented until Tradition had grown 
obscure in its recollections. Minerva was for- 
gotten; men saw Victory only; and as every- 
where she was represented in the guise of a 
youthful virgin with long wings of gold, they 
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were astonished at the difference, and sought an 
explanation. Imagination did the rest. 

The whole structure is of Pentelic marble; the 
foot of each column consists of a single block; 
we recognize, by their bases and their capitals, 
that they belong to the early days of the Ionic 
order. The basso-rilievos on the south and 
south-west were removed to England by the 
Earl of Elgin, and now excite the admiration 
of the connoisseur in the British Museum. The 
friezes on three sides are still visible, but their 
graceful sculptures were within the reach of the 
barbarian conquerors, who have, at different times, 
occupied the Acropolis, and they have, accordingly, 
been sorely mutilated. While the unseen pre- 
sence of Minerva was supposed to reign within 
the temple, as an eternal symbol of Athenian 
power, on the frieze were represented the nimier- 
ous battles in which she had secured the victory 
for the chosen people; and on the marble balus- 
trade which encircled the edifice were pictured a 
troop of personified Victorys, winged messengers 
who, by Athena's orders, flew from all directions 
towards the sacred city to excite the pride and 
enthusiasm of its inhabitants. 

Judging from certain analogies, a French 
writer has been induced to attribute the erection 
of this Temple of Victory to the epoch of Cimon, 
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whose period of rule was antecedent to that of 
Pericles, and whose genius gave the impulse to 
that era of glory now unjustly connected with 
the latter's name alone. The orator Lycuigus, 
who proposed to himself Pericles as a model, and 
enriched Athens with monuments of every kind, 
added, at a later period, the decoration of the 
balustrade. Small in dimensions, and decayed 
as it is, this temple, in conjunction with the , 
interior of the Propylaea, is one of the most ancient 
Greek examples of that Ionic order which has 
left so few traces, and which Athens alone offers 
in its period of pride. The Erechtheum, the 
most revered of all Athenian sanctuaries; and 
the Pandroseion, which we perceive from hence, 
almost in the shadow of the famous Parthenon, 
furnish us with two additional specimens. And 
we- may add, the whole area of the Acropolis is 
covered with the monimients of antiquity. Not 
a rood but is " hallowed ground." . The hill, thus 
enriched with the works of human genius, and 
the edifices associated with the mythological 
faith of the Athenians, rises above the city, con- 
spicuous from every point. It forms a square 
mass of craggy rock, 150 feet high, whose sum- 
mit, some 1000 feet long, and 500 feet broad, is 
almost level. Here might the Athenian stand — 
in all the proud self-consciousness of the glory of 
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his fetherland — ^the heir of a myriad memories of 
pride and power — ^the partaker of a grand inherit- 
ance of valour, wisdom, and patriotism — and sur- 
vey, as in a panorama, the scene beneath, so full of 
life, vigour, and motion. Fonder, to the south- 
west, lie the harbours of Athens, thronged with 
ships from all parts of the known world; and far 
away stretches the bright sapphire sea, to which 
his city has owed so much of its wealth and pros- 
perity. There are three harbours: the Phaleros, 
nearest the city; the Piraeus, connected with it 
by the wall which Themistocles constructed; and 
whe strong defensive port of Mimychia. To the 
east flows the sacred stream of the Bissus; to the 
west, the scarcely less renowned river of the 
Cephisus. Southward rises the green ascent of 
Hymettus, whose flowers nourish a world of bees, 
and which is equally in repute for its honey and 
its marble;* to the north-east stretches the his- 
toric plain of Marathon — 

" The mountains look on Mavathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea " — 

where the hosts of Persia were overthrown by a 
handful of heroes. Eleusis, connected with the 
mysteries of the Greek religion, is situated to 
the north-west; Phylae and Decelea lie yonder 

• " And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus yields. "—Byboh. 
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against the northern horizon; and to the west 
towers 

"The rocky brow 
Which looks o'er aea-bom Salamis." 

It was there, as the Athenian who gazed upon 
the scene would proudly remember, that Xerxes 
sat and counted his thousand ships on the morn- 
ing of that day which saw them scattered in hope- 
less ruin. And our imaginary citizen, as he 
looked, would recall the well-known lines of the 
old dramatist, ^schylus; — 

** Deep wen the groans of Xerxes, when he saw 
This havoc ; for his seat, a lofty mound 
Commanding the wide sea» o'erlooked the hosts. 
With rueful cries he rent his royal robes, 
And through his troops embattled on the shore 
Gave signal of retreat ; then started wild 
And fled disordered." 

Surely we may pardon the Athenian, animated 
by such memories, and warm with admiration of 
the glorious spectacle visible from the crest of the 
Acropolis, if he felt himself superior to the bar- 
barians of the outer world? 

But we must now proceed to the most famous 
monument on this hill of monuments — ^to 

THE FABTHEKOIT, 

or Tevrvple of Minerva^ the most perfect example 
of the Doric style in existence. Chateaubriand 
describes it as ^^ a simple parallelogram, adorned 
with a peristyle, a portico, and elevated on three 
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steps. The harmony and strength of all its 
portions may be traced even in its ruins; for one 
would form a very false idea of it if one repre- 
sented ft only as a small but agreeable structure, 
loaded with carvings and festoons after the 
modem style. There is always something mean 
in our architecture when we aim at elegance, or 
heavy when we attempt the majestic. How wide 
a gulf separates the wise economy of ornament, 
and the happy combination of simplicity, strength, 
and grace which mark the Parthenon, from our 
profusion of square, round, long, and lozenge- 
shaped chisellings, our fluted colimins, hoisted 
upon enormous bases, and the shabby and battered 
porches which we call porticos!" 

The Parthenon (so called from the Greek name 
of Minerva, Parth§ne) was built by two architects, 
named Callicrates and Ictinus, under the direction 
of the great sculptor Phidias, on the site of the 
more ancient Hecatompedon. It is justly con- 
sidered to be the highest and purest expression of 
Greek art. Nowhere else is architecture seen 
more harmonious, or inspired with an air of nobler 
serenity, or with grace and nobility more closely 
allied to truth. Nowhere has stone, seemingly 
so dull and meaningless a thing, assumed a more 
poet^ form. 

A critic has compared, or rather contrasted it, 
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with the Temple of Neptune-— also a Doric edifice 
— at Paestum (see jK>se). His language is some- 
what exaggerated, but will serve to show the 
young reader the kind of impression which such 
glorious monuments produce on the cultivated 
mind. He refers to the great difference in the 
t}MrQ4AeT of the two temples. This difference, 
however, he adds, is the just expression of 
the sentiment inspired .by the divinities to whom 
they were severally consecrated. At Paestum it 
was Neptune whom man honoured — ^Neptune, 
the god of the all-powerful ocean; at Athens, the 
virgin who sprang, fiill-armed, from Jupiter's 
brain, and symbolized the highest wisdom. Here, 
therefore, the pillars are more shapely; their 
diminution is less marked; the space between 
them is wider; the capital is less salient; and 
the entablature less elevated. AH the forms and 
traditional principles of the Doric style are indi- 
cated, but with greater moderation, and without 
any roughness of expression. The ornamentation 
is not less true, but it is richer, more varied, 
more delicate. Nothing useful is sacrificed, but 
the sentiment of utility does not predominate; 
grace prevails over austerity; and the finest and 
most subtle feeling is evident even in the most 
trivial decorative details. 
. The Parthenon is entirely built of white marble, 
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and with an accuracy of finish unknown in 
modem buildings. The mdopas^ or intervals, 
are enriched with raised sculptures representing 
divers religious and historical subjects, and among 
others, the combats of the Centaurs and the 
LapithsB. The contest between Neptune and 
Minerva for the supremacy of Athens was depicted 
on one of the pediments; and on the other might 
be seen the birth of Minerva, or the presentation 
of that goddess to the assembled divinities of 
Olympus. All these sculptures are " picked out," 
as it were, on aground colour of reddish-brown; 
the triglyphs were painted bltie in all probability; 
and recent discoveries have proved beyond doubt 
that light decorations of various colours enriched 
the band or fillet which separates the frieze from 
the architrave, and some of those of the cornice. 

To understand the admiration which this build- 
ing has always excited, the reader must picture 
to himself its richly-coloured pediments and white 
gleaming columns standing out conspicuous under 
the blue cloudless sky of Greece; and its har- 
moniously-proportioned mass, with its graceful 
sculptures and delicate ornament, dominating 
the whole of Athens from the rocky height of 
the Acropolis. 

A man of poetical genius and fine imagination, 
Alphonse de Lamartine, has painted the scene^ 
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with a powerful hand, in his Voyages en Orient. 
Here is the picture which he makes of it, a pic- 
ture which every reader will he ahle to realize: — 
" The Acropolis and the Parthenon, like an 
altar, rose about three leagues in front of us. 
All were silent before the indescribable impres- 
sion of the Parthenon, that temple of temples, 
built by Ictinus, ordered by Pericles, adorned by 
Phidias; type, unique and extensive, of the 
beautiful in the arts of architecture and sculpture; 
a kind of divine revelation of the ideal beauty 
received one day by a people artistic beyond all 
example, and transmitted by them to posterity 
in blocks of iiilperishable marble, and in sculp- 
tures which will live for ever. This monument, 
such as it. was, with the general character of its 
situation, of its natural pedestal, of its steps or 
terraces decorated with statues of unrivalled 
excellence, of its majestic outlines, of the finished 
execution of all its details, of its colour, petrified 
light, — ^this monument for centuries has crushed 
admiration without satiating it. When seen as I 
have seen it only, with its majestic ruins mutilated 
by Venetian bombs, by the mines of Morosini,* by 
the hammer of Theodore, by the artillery of Turk 

* Athezu WM captured, in 1587, hy the Venetians, under Moro- 
tint, who blew up a portion Of the Parthenon in order to remove 
the chariot of Victory from the weit front, but shattered it, to 
pieces in the attempts 
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And Greek; — ^its columns, in immense blocks, 
scattered upon the ground, — ^its broken capitals, 
its triglyphs damaged by the agents of Lord Elgin, 
its statues carried away by English vessels, — ^yet 
enough remains to assure me that it is the most 
perfect poem written in stone upon the face of 
the earth. I passed some delightful hours lying in 
the shadow of the Propylaia, those eyes attached 
to the facade of the Parthenon. I felt all an- 
tiquity in its divinest product. The rest is not 
worth the words th&t describe itl In the aspect 
of the Parthenon, rather than in history, i? seen 
the colossal greatness of a people. Pericles must 
not diel How superhuman the civilization 
which forms a great man to decree, an architect 
to conceive, a sculptor to decorate, statuaries to 
execute, workmen to shape, a people to defray 
the cost of, and eyes to understand and admire, 
such an edifice as this 1 Where again shall we 
find such a people and such an epoch ? Nothing 
announces their coming. The PropylaBa, and 
the Temple of Erechtheus or of the Caryatides, 
stand at the side of the Parthenon, masterpieces 
in themselves, but lost in the proximity of a 
grander masterpiece: the soul, overpowered by 
the sight of the latter, has no longer any power 
to admire the others ; — one must gaze, and then 
depart! Lamenting not so much ik^<^ devastation 
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of this glorions handiwork of madi, as the 
impossibility that man should ever equal its 
sublimity and harmony — ^for there are some reve- 
lations that Heaven does not vouchsafe a second 
time to earth — ^I wandered amid these ruins all 
day in silence, and I returned with my eye 
dazzled by forms and colours, my heart full of 
memory and admiration. Gothic architecture is 
beautiful, but it lacks order and light. Order 
and light — ^these two principles of all eternal 
creation ! 

'' In the midst of the ruins which once were 
Athens, and which the cannon of Greek and 
Turk have ground to dust or scattered through 
all the valley and about the two hills where once 
flourished Minerva's fimious city, a mountain 
rises, sheer and abrupt on every side. Enor- 
mous walls surround it, which are built up at their 
base with fragments of white marble, raised 
higher with the wrecks of friezes and ancient 
columns; they are crowned in some places by 
Venetian battlements. This mountain resembles 
a magnificent pedestal, shaped by the gods them- 
selves as a foimdation for their altars. Its sum- 
mit, levelled to receive the areas of those temples, 
is about 1000 feiat long by 500 feet broad. It 
dominates over all the hills which formed the soil 
of ancient Athens, and the valleys of the Pen- 
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teliciis, and the course of the Hissus, and the 
plain of the Piradus, and the chain of valleys and 
peaks which curves and stretches towards Corinth, 
and the sea sown with the isles of Salamis and 
^gina, where brightens on the topmost height 
the facades of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius. 
This horizon is admirable even to-day, when all 
the hills are bare, and reflect like polished brass 
the reverberated rays of the sun of Attica." 

The Parthenon was entirely constructed of 
white marble, called Pentelicus marble, from the 
name of the neighbouring mountain whence it 
was excavated. It consisted of a parallelogram, 
surrounded by a peristyle of forty -six Doric 
columns. Each column was 6.15 feet diameter 
at the base, and 35.903 feet in height. At each 
end of the temple stood a portico of six columns, 
projecting about seven feet from the main build- 
ing. The total dimensions of the edifice were : 
228.7 feet in length, by 100.8 feet in breadth, 
with a height of 47 feet. 

"Happy is the man," concludes Lamartine, 
" whose spirit has wings to sweep over the by- 
gone ages; to plant himself in calm serenity 
among these marvellous monuments of men; to 
sound from thence the profound depths of 
thought and human destiny; to measure with 
his eye the track of the human mind,, searching 
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step by step through the dim twilight of suc- 
cessive philosophies, religions, and legislations; 
to ascertain his position, like the navigator on a 
shoreless sea, in the grand march of time; and 
to determine what manifestation of truth and 
divinity God has made to the generation of 
which he forms a unit 1 " 

Our limits will not permit us to enumerate all 
the relics of antiquity which "do renown this 
city." A volume — many volumes — would be 
insufficient to describe its precious memorials, 
and record its glorious 'associations. Fain would 
we have spoken of Eissus and its " whispering 
stream;" of 

" The olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attick bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ;" 

of " the low-roof d house of Socrates," the wisest 
and greatest of Grecian sages ; of the Prytaneum, 
or senate-house, where the Athenian leaders held 
solemn counsel; of the Lyceum, that famous 
school, where Aristotle lectured — he 

"Who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world ;" 

of the Cynosarges,, where Aristippus the cynic 
vilified humanity; of the venerable Areopagus, 
the seat of the Greek parliament or legislative 
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assembly ; of the Temple of Neptune Erechtheus, 
with its fine female figures,*known as the Carya- 
tides; of the Pandroseion, dedicated to the 
nymph Pandrosa, one of the daughters of 
Cecrops ; of the magnificent ruins of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, 354 feet long by 171 feet 
broad, which Phidias embellished with the 
famous statue of the Olympian Deity in ivory 
and gold; or of the Horologium, or octagonal 
Temple of the Winds, built by Andronicus 
Kyrrhestes. But with a brief glance at one 
other memorial of the art of Athens, we must 
pass on to " fresh scenes and pastures new." 

THE TEMPLE OP THESEUS 

was situated outside the walls of Athens, to the 
north-west. It was at once a temple to the 
demi-god and a tomb for the hero, inasmuch as 
it enshrined the remains of Theseus himself. It 
is supposed to have been erected a few years 
after the victory at Marathon, when the ashes of 
the hero were brought by Cimon to Athens. 

This temple, like most of the Greek sacred 
edifices, is of a rectangular form, of the kind 
called "peripteral" and "hexastyle," and has 
thirteen columns on each side. Its extreme 
length is 104 feet, and its width 45 feet. The 
whole height of the side walls is 74 feet, and the 
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breadth between the exteriors of these walls 25 
feet. The building is elevated on what architects 
call a stereobata, or general basis, to whose 
summit there is an ascent by two steps surround- 
ing it. 

On the metopas of the eastern front a skilful 
chisel has depicted the twelve labours of Her- 
cules. One frieze represents the battle of Mara- 
thon, and another the struggles between the 
Centaurs and the Lapith». The whole building 
was covered by a pediment roof, which is now 
destroyed. 

The Temple of Theseus possessed the peculiar 
privilege of being an asylum for slaves, and the 
extensive area which it enclosed was frequently 
employed as a muster-ground for the Athenian 
soldiery. For centuries it was made use of as a 
Christian church, and the pure religion of the 
gospel was preached where had formerly been 
celebrated the recondite mysteries of a semi- 
poetic, semi-theologic creed. By some singular 
law of association, the temple then sacred to 
Theseus, the hero of Attic history, was dedicated 
to St. Oeoige, the champion saint and partly 
fabulous hero of the early history of Christen- 
dom. The philosopher will regret that it should 
have been appropriated to secular purposes, 
though there is a certain "fitness of things*' in 
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making it, as it is now made, the National 
Museum of Athens. 

The destinies of the Parthenon were less 
happy. Ahout 420 a.d. it hecame a Christian 
church, but it suffered severely at the hands of 
Alaric the Ooth, was afterwards converted into a 
Turkish mosque, and in 1687, during the siege 
of Athens by the Venetians, reduced to a heap 
of ruins. The Temple of Theseus, on the con- 
trary, is in a state of tolerable preservation. 

THE CH0RA6IC MOIHJMSFr OP LTSIC2ATES. 

This graceful memorial of the genius of the 
Greek was originally known as the " Lantern of 
Demostheiles;'' a curious misnomer, whose origin 
it is difficult to ascertain, for, assuredly, it was 
neither inhabited by the great orator nor by any 
of his contemporaries. The true meaning of the 
monument is this: The Chorus, who played so 
important a part in Attic tragedy, was organized 
by a person publicly appointed for the purpose, 
called the Choragus. He was necessarily a man 
of wealth, as he had to defray all the expenses 
incurred in effectively training the members of 
his dramatic battalion. He had to provide for 
their board and lodging, and to supply them with 
masks and dresses. The Chorus who, in compe- 
tition with other tribes, exhibited a marked 
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superiority, received a tripod for a prize; but the 
choragus had to consecrate it, and build the 
monument on which it was placed at his own 
expense. At Athens there was a whole street 
formed by these monuments, and named '^ The 
Street of Tripods/' — so great was the honour paid 
to Art by the ancient Greeks, and so extreme the 
care they devoted to its cultivation. 

The only one of these art-memorials which 
has come down to us in a state of decent preser- 
vation, is that built by Lysicrates of Cicyna, son 
of Lysithides. From an inscription remaining on 
its architrave we gather these particulars; and 
also, that it commemorates the triumph in the 
great musical and dramatic rivalry of the tribe 
of the Acamantides. "Theon was the flute- 
player; Lysiades, the Athenian, was the poet; . 
EvanaBtes, the architect." What a significant com- 
mentary on the value of famel Who now knows 
aught of the musical genius of Theon, or remem- 
bers the dramatic poetry of Lysiades 1 Yet, in 
their generation they did their work well, nor 
did it wholly perish with them. The civilized 
world is the better for the high artistic cultiva- 
tion of Greece, to which these forgotten worthies, 
each in his degree, contributed. 

The Choragic Monument is circular, and the 
entablature which crowns it is sustained by six 
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fluted columns, which sprii^g from a rectangular 
pedestal, 12.654 feet high, of which each side is 
9.641 feet long. The whole building measures 
7 feet diameter on the exterior, and 11.25 feet in 
height. i!he columns are of the same height as 
the building, including the bases and capitals. 
They belong to the Corinthian order, and their 
capitals are finely sculptured with graceful foliage. 

The architrave is divided horizontally into 
three parts, and the frieze is wrought with well* 
executed figures in representation of the old 
myth of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. 
Each is formed of one block of marble, cut in the 
form of a ring. There is no entrance to the 
building, nor any aperture to afford light to the 
interior. 

It is conjectured that the Choragic Monument 
was erected about 330 years before the Christian 
era, or in the glorious days of Apelles, Lysippus, 
Demosthenes, and Alexander the Great. All 
architectural critics agree in eulogizing its admir- 
able execution. 
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%mitxd ^0nu* 

|HE student's thoughts are naturally 
carried downwards by the stream of 
time, and the force of association, from 
Athens, " the eye of Greece and mother of the 
arts," to Rome^ which owed so much — ^in litera- 
ture, in science, in philosophy, in religion — to 
the great and iUustrious Greek city. Without 
Athens, could Rome have ever been? Yes; as 
the conqueror, but not as the civilizer of the 
world. She might have extended her sway from 
the Indus to Ultima Thule, and welded the most 
diverse nations into her singularly compact em- 
pire; but she could not have taught them arts and 
letters — she could never have founded the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. That she was not only imperator 
but lawgiver; that she not only subdued but 
instructed the hostile races whom she called 
" barbarian;" that she left upon the thought and 
character of Europe an impress which is still 
fresh, vigorous, and permanent; is due to the 
influence of Athens. Her orators modelled 
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themselves upon Demosthenes and Socrates ; her 
philosophers drank in the wisdom sA Plato or 
the severe sagacity of Zeno; her poets imitated 
Homer and Pindar; her dramatists copied' and 
plagiarized from Menander or Euripides; her priests 
adopted the gods of ancient Greece, transforming ' 
Ares into Mars, Zeus into Jupiter, Hera into 
Juno, the divine Pallas into the wary Minerva ; 
and, finally, her architects borrowed from the 
glorious edifices of Athens their palaces, forums, 
theatres, and temples. It is true that with the 
Greek thought and imagination the Roman mixed 
some of his own alloy, and that in the noble 
flights of genius he never rose so high as his 
master. The ^neid will not bear comparison 
>vith the Hiad ; the graceful lyrics of Horace 
never achieve so high an inspiration as the burn- 
ing and impassioned odes of Pindar. There was 
more worldliness, more hardness, more roughness 
in the Roman character; as you may see by con- 
trasting Zeno with Cato, or Demosthenes with 
Cicero. It is the same in their sculpture and their 
architecture; which are the sculpture and the 
architecture, not of a bright, radiant, imaginative, 
sensuous people, but of a stem, haughty, and 
somewhat ascetic race, who preferred the grave to 
the graceful, and grandeur to beauty. Still no 
one can enter Rome without emotion. Her 
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histoiy has a majesty and a power of which the 
annals of Greece are ignorant, and the Eternal 
City herself presents a spectacle of glorious splen- 
dent, even in her decay, which Athens conld 
never approach. Taking a broad and comprehen- 
sive' view of her porticoes, her temples, her 
fountains, her theatres, her public places, her 
statues, her gardens, her Capitol, one is forced to 
confess that Athens herself, with all her purity of 
taste and superiority of genius, could not equal, 
at least in profusion and extent, the magnificence 
of Home. And we must remember that structures 
such as these extended beyond the city, even to 
the pleasant banks of the tawny Tiber, even to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to Anxur, to 
Capua, to Baiffi^ and to Naples. Italy was 
furrowed with aqueducts, says Lefevre, her 
highways were adorned with tombs, every rood 
of ground was covered with villas and temples. 
In due time there were no cities in the Old World 
which had not their arenas, their triumphal arches, 
their palaces, and their baths. Rome, overflowing 
the earth, carried everywhere art and science; 
while, remaining unique and unapproachable, she 
multiplied herself, and left her impress, still clear, 
bold, and deep, in Syria, even in Egypt, in 
Palestine, and Africa. Wherever we trace the 
course of civilization, we recognize the footsteps 
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of the Roman— we mark the track of Boman 
conquest. 

One of the first places in the Eternal City 
to which the traveller proceeds is 

THE FORUtf, 
where, as Byron sings, — 

"A thousand yeiurs of silenced factions sleep — 
The Formn, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloqnent air breathes — bums with Cicero. ** 

It was in the Forum that the Boman plebeians 
gathered in all the throes of political warfare. It 
waa here that the tribunes harangued their 
supporters, and that the great orators of the day 
aroused the passions of conflicting interests. It 
was here that Cicero and Cato, Hortensius and 
Caesar, poured out their eloquence. The Forum 
was, emphatically, the safety-valve of Bome, 
which pro\ided an escape for the feelings and 
prejudices and ideas of a haughty and vigorous 
race. To the time of Augustus it remained the 
central point of Boman political life, where citizen 
met citizen and discussed the condition of public 
affairs. ' Here were held the courts of justice, 
plaintiff and defendant arguing their causes in 
public. Here were suspended the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, that he who ran might read; 
and, after 304 B.C., the Fa^di^ written on white 
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tablets, to inform the citizens when the law-courts 
were open. 

** Hie field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood ; 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled, 
From the first hour of empire in the bad, 
To that when farther worlds to conqaer failed." , 

As the Acropolis was the chief and central 
point of Athens, so was the Capitoline Hill of 
Home, and it was at the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill that the Koman Forum (Forum Magnum) 
was situated. Its modem name is the Campo 
Vaccino, or Cattle Market, the greater part of the 
area having become, as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the resort of cattle — "a kind of Koman 
Smithfield." It extended, according to the latest 
researches, from the Arch of Septimius Severus 
to the Temple of the Dioscuri in its longest 
diameter, and from the front of the Church of 
San Adriano to the steps of the Basilica Julia in 
the other — an area, in aU, of about seven yttgrera* 
(or nearly four and a half English acres), sur- 
rounded by streets and houses. Roughly speak- 
ing, it was 180 yards long by 70 broad. It 
included the Temple and hostia of Julius Caesar, 
the Basilica of Paulus, the Lacus Curtius, the 
Column of Phocas, and the Rostra. On the east 

* The Boman Jugerum comprised'38,800 Bgruire feet, or 240 feet 
long l^ 120 broad. 
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and north it was bounded by the Sacra Vidy or 
Holy Way, of which the side nearest the Forum 
was left open, while on the other stood corridors 
and halls, such as those of the argentarii^ or 
money-changers, which, at a later period, gave 
place to basilicas and temples. 

Entering the Forum, you see before you, on 
the Capitoline Hill, the Tabutarium^ or Office of 
Public Records, erected by Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
B.C. 78, where the bronze plates— or tahalm — 
recording the decrees of the Senate, and other 
public acts, were preserved. Above it towers the 
glorious Capitol; the fortress built by Romulug^ 
and the temple begun by Tarquin, reconstructed 
by Sulla, and repaired by Augustus. Other fanes^ 
were dedicated to Jupiter under four or five 
different surnames; aroimd whom were grouped, 
to watch over the Roman destinies, a crowd of 
protecting divinities. The Capitol, cradle of an 
empire which endured for twelve hundred years, 
is only a conmion hill covered with houses of no 
remarkable pretensions; its very height has 
diminished, owing to the debris and ruins heaped 
around it; and in the Forum it has been found 
necessary to excavate the soil, in order to restore 
to the half-buried edifices the original elegance of 
their proportions. 

If the stranger places himself at the foot of the 
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three Corintliian columns of the GrsBCOstasis* — or 
hall in which the amhassadors of friendly powers 
were . received by the Senate, which front the 
Capitol — ^he will see, on his left, below the long 
and monotonous range of buildings elevated on 
the basis of the Tabularium, the Ionic portico of 
the Temple of Saturn. On the same level, but 
towards the right, he will now seek in vain, in 
the brick fagades of the Church of San Adriano, 
for any vestiges of the Basilica JEmilia, erected 
by Paulus ^milius in the reign of Augustus, 
and repaired in that of Tiberius: it has enriched 
the Church of St. John in Latema with a brass 
gate, and that of St. Paul (^fuori le mura, with- 
out the walls) with numerous columns of violet- 
coloured marble. Further to the right behold 
the lofty fa$ade of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, now converted into the Church of San 
Lorenzo in Miranda, in whose front once stood 
the triumphal Arqh of Fabius, the conqueror of 
the AllobrogeS. 

The most important and the best preserved 
edifice in this part of the Campo VacoiTio is the 
Arch of Septimius Severvs, also called the Arcus 
Argentaritis, or Arch of the Silversmiths, because 
erected by that guild to Septimius Severus, his 

* Biinsen believes them to have belonged to the Temple of 
Minerva Chalcidica. 
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wife Julia Pia, and their sons Caracalla and Geta 
(203 A.D.) The name of the latter was removed 
after his murder by Caracalla, to whom it ap- 
peared a constant reproach, and the space has 
been filled up by the words, — - 

"Optimis Fo&tibszmisqve Pmncipiuvs.** 

It is entirely constructed of white marble, and 
consists of one central and two lateral arches, with 
transverse ones in the flanks. On the summit 
formerly stood a car drawn by six horses abreast, 
containing the statues of the Emperor and his 
sons. Each front has four columns of the Com- 
posite order, and a series of bas-reliefs represent- 
ing different passages in the Oriental Wars — 
harangues, sieges, encampments, assaults with the 
battering-ram, combats, and the reception of 
prisoners. On the side towards the Forum we 
see the Emperor addressing his martial warriors; 
the capture of Carrha; the siege of Nisibis, and 
the flight of its King. On the right of the arch 
Severus receives the Bang of Armenia and another 
prince, who comes to offer his alliance; in the 
lower part, the battering-ram is dealing its power- 
ful blows. On the front facing the Capitol, the 
sculptures on the right depict another oration to the 
troops, and beneath, the siege of Atra — a scene 
^nll of life and motion. In the upper part of the 
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opposite compartment may be traced the passage 
of the Euphrates and the capture of Ctesiphon; 
in the tower, the submission of an Arab chief, 
the crossing of the Tigris, and the flight of 
Artabanus. 

To the right of this fine memorial of the Empire 
stood the Bostray or ancient Tribunal, now repre- 
sented by a semicircular wall faced with coloured 
marbles. On one side it terminated at the 
MiUiarium Aureum^ at the foot of the Temple 
of Saturn; and on the other at the Umbilicus 
Bomay the conical pillar from which all distances 
within the waUs were measured, as those beyond 
a^e gates of Borne were inscribed on the 
Milliarium. Entering the Forum we see before 
us Byron's 

" Nameless column with a buried base," 

excavated in 1813, at the expense of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and^discovered to have been raised 
in honour of the Emperor Phocas, whose gilt 
statue stood on the top, by the exarch Smaragdus, 
in A.D. 608. 

Continuing your route, you reach the site of 
the Locus Gurtius — the bottomless gulf, which 
would not close up until Bome had flung into.it 
her most precious thing; and Curtius, therefore, 
in full armour, and mounted on a noble war- 
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steed; sacrificed to inexorable Fate that proudest 
of all a nation's possessions, valour, manhood, 
and patriotic spirit. A statue of the Emperor 
Domitian afterwards stood here. Next we come 
to the Temple and Rostra of Julius Ccesar^ which 
stood almost in the centre of the Forum; and our 
progress in this direction is arrested by the before- 
mentioned Basilica of Paulus. 

The Sacra Via wagf the eastern boundary of 
the Forum. It extended in a straight line from 
the beautiful Arch of Fabius to that of Titus, a 
still more imposing monument, and interesting 
because erected in commemoration of the conquest 
of Jerusalem. The Temple of Peace stood near 
the famous highway, but was destroyed by fire. 
In the conflagration was burnt down the shop 
of the great physician Galen, who lost many of 
his writings in the flames. The classical student 
will remember that the Sacra Viii was a favourite 
promenade of Horace — 

" Ibam forte VIA Sacrft, sicut mens et mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nogamm, et totiu in illis ;" 

[I pace to and fro in the Sacred Way, as is my wont, medi* 
tating on aU sorts of trifles, and wholly absorbed in them] — 

while the lover of English poetry will call to 
mind a vigorous passage in Macaulay's Prophecy 
of Capya — 
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" Blest and thrlee blest the Boman 

Who sees Bome's brightest day— 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the Sacred Way^ 
And through the bellowing Forum, 

And round the Suppliant's Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolian Jove." 

It was in one of the veteres tahemce^ or shops, 
which Tarquinius Priscus allowed to be erected in 
the Forum, that Virginins bought the knife with 
which he saved his daughter's honour. And 
here again we may quote Macaulay: — 

** * Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left 

In this hand I clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage which thou knowest not» which thou shalt never 

know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more 

kiss; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this.' 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died." 

And with this tragic story — one of the most 
pathetic of all the legends and traditions of old 
Rome — afresh in our recollection, we turn aside 
from the Roman Forum. 

Let us now bend our steps to 

THE A£CH OF TITUS, 

to which we have already referred as raised to 
commemorate the capture of Jerusalem, and in 
honour of the captor, by the Senate and common 

(67) 4 
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people. It stands on the Summa Sacra Via, or 
highest point of the Sacred Way. Not only is it 
the most el^ant of all the triumphal arches, but, 
as a record of Scripture history, it has rightly 
been called '' one of the most interesting ruins in 
Home.'' It consists of a single splendid arch of 
white marble, with fluted colunms of the Compo- 
site order on each side. . In the pontificate of 
Pius Vn., it was saved from imminent ruin by 
extensive and judicious restorations, which, un- 
like the ancient portions, are in travertine. It is 
covered with elaborate sculptures. Those of the 
frieze represent a procession of warriors leading 
oxen to the sacrifice; on the keystone is the 
figure of a Koman warrior, nearly perfect. On 
the attic, he who runs may read the original 
inscription, showing, by the introduction of the 
word divOj or " divine," that it was erected after 
the death of Titus, "the delight of the human 
race," and probably by his successor Domitian. 
It runs thus: — 

" SeKATVB . POFVLVSQVB . BOMANTS. DlTO . TXTO. 

Divi . Vbspasiaxo . F. 
Vespasiano . Atotbto." 

The bas-reliefs on the piers under the arch are 
highly interesting. You may see, on the one 
^ide, a procession of Koman soldiers bearing the 
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precious spoils from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
.among which may be recognized the golden table, 
the silver trumpets, and the seven-branched 
candlestick of massive gold, which fell into the 
Tiber from the Milvian Bridge during the flight 
of Maxentius, after his defeat by Constantine on 
the Via Flaminia. ^' The size of this candlestick, 
as here represented, appears to be nearly a man's 
height: so that both in size and form these bas- 
reliefs perfectly correspond with the description 
of Josephus, and are the only authentic represen- 
tations of these sacred objects." On the other 
side the Emperor is shown, ciowned by Victory, 
seated in his triumphal car drawn by four horses, 
and surrounded by Romans carrying the fasces, and 
soldiers and citizens waving branches of laurel. 
The vault of the arch is richly ornamented with 
sunk panels and roses; a bas-relief in the centre 
represents the apotheosis of Titus. 

The length of the arch is 49 feet, its breadth 
16^ feet, and its whole height is equal to its 
length. The width of its passage, or aperture, is 
19 feet; and above the entablature is an Attic 
order 12 feet high. The arch is semicircular, 
and springs from a horizontal moulding, called 
the impost, which crosses the front of the build- 
ing at about 22 feet from the ground. The 
height of the Composite marble columns which 
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flank the arcli is 22.065 feet. They stand on 
pedestals 9 feet high. 

Our next visit in Borne should be paid to — 

THE COLISETJH, 

or Colosseum, with which aknost every reader has 
been made familiar by the numerous drawings 
that exist of it. This immense Amphitheatre, 
moreover, has been immortalized by the genius 
of Byron, whose picture of it is touched with 
living colours, and is, perhaps, the only picture 
that does aught like justice to the wonders of the 
reality: — * 

" I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering, — ^apon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's walls, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Some; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber; and 
More near, from out the Caesars' palace, came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Began and died iipon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horison, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot — ^where the Ciesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grore which springs through ruined battlements. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths ; 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; — 
But the gladiator's bloody circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 
While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan halls, 

• Lord^yron, "Manfred." 
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Grovel on earth in indistinct decaj. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which softened down the hoar ansteritjr 

Of rugged Desolation, and filled up. 

As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old ; — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule ' 

Our spirits from their urns." 

The Amphitheatre was begun by the Emperor 
Vespasian in a.d. 72; on the site of Nero's Pond, 
or the Stagnum Neronis, and dedicated by Titus 
in his eighth consulate, a.d. 80, ten years after 
the destniction of Jerusalem. It was not com- 
pleted, however, until the reign of Domitian. 
According to a tradition of the Roman Church, 
it was designed by Gaudentius, a Christian archi- 
tect and martyr, and several thousand captive 
Jews were forced to labour at its construction. 
From tlie later Emperors it received successive 
additions, and continued to be repaired and 
altered at different times until the beginning of 
the sixth century. Here were celebrated those 
cruel gladiatorial spectacles — ^those combats of 
man against man, and man against wild beasts — 
which the bloodthirsty Romans of the later age 
so keenly delighted in. At the dedication of the 
building by Titus, five thousand beasts of prey — 
lions, panthers, tigers, and leopards — ^were slaugh- 
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tered in the arena ; and the games in honour of 
the event lasted for nearly one hundred days. 
The gladiatorial combats were abolished by Hono- 
rius. A show of wild beasts in the reign of 
Theodoric, and a bull-fight at the expense of the 
Eoman nobles in 1332, are the last exhibitions 
in the arena of the Coliseum of which history has 
preserved any record. 

During the persecutions of the Christians these 
walls were the silent witnesses of many a terrible 
scene. In the reign of Trajan, St. Ignatius was 
brought from Antioch and flung to be devoured 
by wild beasts in the Coliseum; and here old 
age and youth, the father, the son, the wife, the 
virgin, sealed the evidence of their faith in blood. 
In blood are its annals written, and the warmest 
enthusiast in art can scarcely regret the decay of 
a structure associated with such memories of 
barbarous cruelty. 

Gibbon describes the Coliseum with his cus- 
tomary pomp of language .* "It was a building, ' ' 
he says, " of an elliptic figure, 664 feet in length 
and 467 in breadth, founded on fourscore arches, 
and rising, with four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, to the height of 140 feet. The outside 
of the edifice was encrusted with marble, and 
decorated with statues. The slopes of the vast 

^ Gibbon, "Decline and'FaU of Borne/' 1. 416, 417. 
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concave which formed the inside, were filled and 
surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats of 
marble, likewise covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease above fourscore 
thousand spectators. Sixty-four vomitories (for 
by that name the doors were very aptly dis- 
tinguished) poured forth the immense multitude; 
and the entrances, passages, and staircases were 
contrived with such exquisite skill, that each 
person, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, 
or the plebeian order, arrived at his destined place- 
without trouble or confusion. Nothing was 
omitted which, in any respect, could be subser- 
vient to the convenience and pleasure of the 
spectators. They were protected from the sun 
and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was continually re- 
freshed by the playing of fountains, and profusely 
impregnated by the grateful scent of aromatics. 
In the centre of the edifice, the arenOj or stage, 
was strewed with the finest sand, and successively 
assumed the most different forms. At one 
moment it seemed to rise out 6f the earth, like 
the garden of the Hesperides, and was afterward 
broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible 
supply of water; and what had just before ap- 
peared a level plain, might be suddenly converted 
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into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and 
replenished with the monsters of the deep. In 
the decoration of the scenes the Roman Emperors 
displayed their wealth and liberality; and we 
read, on various occasions, that the whole furni- 
ture of the Amphitheatre consisted either of silver, 
or of gold, or of amber. The poet (Calpumius) 
who describes the games given by the Emperor 
Carinus, in character of a shepherd attracted to 
the capital by the fame of their magnificence, 
affirms that the nets designed as a defence against 
the wild beasts were of gold "wire; that the porti- 
coes were gilded; and that the helt^ ot circle, 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from 
each other, was studded with a precious mosaic 
of beautiful stones." 

This sumptuous pile was originally called the 
Amphithealrum Flavium, or Flavian Amphi- 
theatre^ in honour of the family name of the 
Emperors by whom it was commenced, continued, 
and completed; and the first mention of the 
name CoHseum, derived from its stupendously 
colossal dimensions, occurs in the works of the 
Venerable Bede, who records the famous pre- 
diction of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims : — " Quam- 
diu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Eoma; quando 
cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma, 
cadet et mundus." 
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" While stands the CoUseum, Borne shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Borne shall fall ; 
A.nd when Borne falls, the world. 

From our own land 
Thus speak the pilgrims o'er the mighty wall 
En Saxon timea" 

We have given our readers an idea of the 
pristine splendour of this mighty structure : we 
must now speak of its decay. Two-thirds of the 
original building have wholly passed away ; the 
western and southern sides having been destroyed 
during the siege of Rome by the Norman free- 
booter, Bobert Guiscard. In the middle ages it 
was converted into a fortress; and afterwards, 
from its apparently inexhaustible stores, the 
Roman princes for nearly two centuries pillaged 
the materials of their palaces. The Famese, and 
the Barberini, and the Palace of St. Mark, were 
in great part built from its ruins. The Popes, in 
their greed and lust of money, endeavoured to 
convert it to some profitable purpose; Sixtus V. 
would have made it a woollen manufactory, and 
Clement XI. sought to hand it over to the makers 
of "villanous saltpetre." Benedict XIV., to 
preserve so splendid a memorial of the olden 
world from fmther spoliation, solemnly conse- 
crated it to the memory of the Christian martyrs 
who had perished within its walls; and his 
successors have zealously contributed towards its 
repair and preservation. 
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In the centre of the arena — ^where tlie dying 
gladiator so often turned liis gaze in vain on the 
wolfish eyes that glared, with cruel indifference 
to his agonies, from the crowded tiers — ^where 
the weak virgin was made strong by her faith in 
Christ to endure, unflinching, the tortures of a 
violent death — ^where the Indian tiger and the 
Libyan lion met in savage combat, or were con- 
fronted with some pitiful Dacian captive, 

" Butchered to make a Boman holiday" — 

now stands a cross, in symbolic commemoration 
of the establishment of Christianity; and, at 
intervals, fourteen emblems of our Lord's Passion 
are placed around it. In a rude wooden pulpit 
a monk preaches every Friday, and the truths of 
Christ's gospel are proclaimed within the walls 
which once echoed with the ferocious shouts of 
the persecutors of Christ's disciples I 

We have given the dimensions of the Coliseum 
as recorded by Gibbon. Later measurements, 
however, have shown that its total height is 167 
feet; its major axis, including the thickness of 
the walls, 584 feet; the minor axis, 468 feet. 
The length of the arena is 278 feet ; the width 
177 feet. The superficial area comprises nearly 
six acres. The outer elevation consists of four 
stories, and in each of the lower tiers there were 
eighty arches. The first story, of the Doric 
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order, is nearly thirty feet high; the second, 
Ionic, about 38 feet; the third, Corinthian, of 
the same height; and the fourth, also Corinthian, 
44 feet high. At the base surrounding the arena 
was the Podium^ a species of covered gallery, 
reserved for the uses of the emperor, the senators, 
and the vestal virgins. The two lower stories 
were appropriated to the patricians; the two 
upper to the plebeians. 

Such was the Coliseum of Imperial Rome. 
Now turn we to its most splendid religious edi- 
fice, known as the Church of Sancta Maria ad 
Martyres — sometimes named La Rotunda — ^but 
more familiar by its ancient appellation of 

THE PAKTHEOV. 

" Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of aU saints, and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest hy Time ; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and tyrants' rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 

Of Art and Piety— Pantheon ! pride of Home ! " * 

This justly famoiis edifice is situated in a 
piazza between the Corso and the Piazza Navona, 
in a Dcedalian labyrinth of mean and narrow 
streets. The massiveness of its construction, 
which has enabled it to withstand the assaults of 

* Lord Byron, "Childe Harold." ' 
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time and the outrages of barbarism; the harmony 
of its outlines ; the regularity and loftiness of the 
rotimda which supports its glorious dome; the 
accuracy and rhythmical character of its propor- 
tions, have acquired for it, and will always retain, 
universal admiration. 

It was erected, according to the inscription 
engraved on the fa9ade of the portico, by Marcus 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Octavian Augustus, in his 
third consulate, B.C. 17. Agrippa dedicated it to 
Jupiter Ultor, in memory of the victory which 
Augustus had won over Antony and Cleopatra, 
and which had decided the fate of the world. It 
then contained the statues of Mars and Venus, 
and, according to tradition, figures of aW the deities, 
in bronze, silver, gold, or precious stones, whence 
it received the Greek appellation of Pantheon^ 
which signifies (Tras and ^€os) an assemblage of all 
the gods. The building, thus given up to sacred 
purposes, was restored by Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. In 608 Pope Boniface IV. obtained 
permission from the Emperor Phocas to convert 
it into a Christian church, under the name of 
Sancta Maria ad Martyres; and it is to this 
circumstance, undoubtedly, that the world is 
indebted for the preservation, uninjured and un- 
changed, of one of the most superb monuments 
of ancient Kome. 
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The Pantheon consists of two perfectly distinct 
portions, which have very seldom been so boldly 
brought into juxtaposition, namely, a rectilinear 
portico and a circular body. Modem critics now 
see a want of harmony between the ornate fa^de 
and the lofty, bare, and reddish walls, which have 
lost all their external decoration. An opinion of 
some weight is, that Agrippa constructed only 
the portico; and it is foimded upon several 
curious facts. The rotunda possesses a facade 
entirely detached from the portico ; the entabla- 
tures of the portico and. of the temple do not 
correspond; the architecture of the portico is 
superior to that of the circular emjceirde, • But 
these facts only prove that the portico was added 
as an after-thought, and not that it was not the 
work of Agrippa. 

At all events, the portico is the finest portion 
'of the Pantheon. Forsyth, a good authority, 
pronounces it "more than faultless; it is posi- 
tively the most sublime result ever produced by 
so little architecture." It is 110 feet long and 
44 feet deep, and is composed of sixteen columns 
of granite, with capitals and bases of white 
marble. Eight of these columns are in front, 
and the remaining eight are arranged in four 
lines behind them. All occupy their original 
positions except three on the east: t)ne of these 
(«7) 5 
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was added by Urban Vm., in 1627; the other 
two by Alexander VII., in 1662: the former 
distinguished by a bee, the armorial bearings of 
the Barberinis; the latter by " the star over three 
hills " of the Chigi family. 
' Each column is composed of a single block 
46} English feet in height, and 5 feet in dia- 
meter; seven of those in front are of gray, the 
remaining nine of Egyptian red granite. 

The vestibule is supported by fluted pilasters 
of white mJEirble, corresponding with the columns. 
On the frieze of the entablature is the inscription, 
"M. Agrippa L. F. Cos. Tertivm Fecit," and 
the whole is surmounted by a pediment, which 
still retains the marks of its original bas-reliefs. 

In a vestibule on the left, a Latin inscription 
records that Urban Vlii. melted the remains of 
the bronze roof into columns for the decoration 
of the high altar in the Vatican, and into cannons* 
for the Castle of San Angelo — a singular pro- 
pitiation of two opposite powers, the Spirit of 
Love and the Spirit of War! Venuti afl&rms 
that no less than 450,250 poimds' weight of metal 
was removed for these purposes; and as a part of 
the roof had been previously plundered by the 
Emperor Constans 11., one may form some idea 
of the ancient magnificence of the temple. 

The interior of the building is a rotunda, 
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covered by a dome. Happily it has escaped the 
change of years and the greed of men to a con- 
siderable extent, and no monument of equal 
antiquity is so well preserved. " It passed with 
little alteration," says Forsyth, " from the Pagan 
into the present worship; and so convenient were 
its niches for the Christian altar, that Michael 
Angelo, ever studious of ancient beauty, introduced 
their design as a model in the Catholic Church." 
It is 142 feet in diameter, exclusive of the 
walls, which, in some places, are said to be 20 
feet thick I The height, from the pavement to 
the summit, is 143 feet, of which the dome oc- 
cupies one half, or 1\\ feet. In the upright wall 
are seven large recesses, four of which are em- 
bellished with Corinthian fluted columns of giallo 
antico, and two with similar columns of pavon- 
azzetto marble. Between the larger recesses stand 
eight asdiculce, which have been converted into 
modem altars; and above these runs a finely 
sculptured marble cornice, supporting an attic 
with fourteen niches, surmounted by a second 
cornice. From this springs the majestic dome, 
divided into square panels, which are supposed to 
have been originally plated with bronze. In the 
centre a circular aperture, 28 feet in diameter, 
supplies the only light which the building receives 
or needs. 
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The pavement is a rich mosaic of porphyry and 
different marbles, arranged alternately in ronnd 
and square compartments. The body of the 
building is of . brick-work, but it was formerly 
coated with marble on the outside. The un- 
graceful belfries planted on the portico were 
added by Bernini, at the conmiand of Urban Viil. 

Apart from its classical associations — apart 
from its interest as a Christian church — the 
Pantheon will always command the reverence of 
the lover of art as the burial-place of Baphael, 
the great artist, whose tomb lies behind a chapel 
endowed by him, and distinguished by a statue 
of the Virgin and Child — ^La Madonna del Sasso 
— executed at his request by his friend and pupil, 
Lorenzo Lotto. ^ It was for some time doubted 
whether this was reaUy the great master's last 
resting-place, but in 1833 his grave was opened, 
and the question finally settled. Here of a truth 
lies the dust of the most spiritual and refined of 
all the Italian painters.; of him whose dreams 
were instinct with an ideal beauty, whose con- 
ceptions were chltracterized by a' subtle and . 
ethereal grace, and whose canvas glows with 
celestial fancies — with 

"Forms diTlne tliat live and breathe, 
And wlU live on for agea!** 

His last and greatest picture was '^ The Trans^ 
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figuration," which now adorns the Vatican. It 
was not completed when its creator was cut off 
by death, at the early age of thirty-seven, and it 
was suspended over the couch where his body lay 
in state, and afterwards carried in the funeral 
procession to the Pantheon — still wet with the 
last magic touches of the hand that should paint 
no more I 

And when aU beheld 
Him where he lay, how changed from yesterday— 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work; when, entering in, they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece — 

AU were moTed, 
And sighs bust forth and loudest lamentations." 

Baphael lies surroimded by the sons of art: 
on one side of the same chapel stands the tomb 
of Annibale Caracci, and on the other of Taddeo 
Zucchero; and in divers parts of the temple are 
interred Baldassari Peruzzi, Pierino del Vaga, 
Giovanni da Udine, and other eminent painters. 

TBAJAH'S COLUHK. 

It is at Homo that we must seek for the most 
famous votive columns— -columns erected in com* 
memoi:ation of some great man or illustrious 
achievement. And of these the best known, and 
certainly the finest, is the Column of Trajan, 
which stands in the midst of the ruins of the 
Forum, begun by the great Emperor whose name 
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it bears, after his victories on the Danube, and 
completed a.d. 114. This Forum, in its original 
design, appears to have comprised the basilica 
called Ulpia — from Trajan's family name, — ^a 
column, a triumphal arch, and a temple. Of 
these, with the exception of the column, the ruins 
are neither very considerable nor of any special 
interest. 

Trajan's Column was erected, as the inscription 
on its pedestal records, in honour of the Emperor, 
by the Senate and Eoman people (a.d. 114). 
For seventeen centuries, says one authority, this 
noble pillar has been regarded as a triumph of 
art; and there can be no doubt that the great 
architect Apollodorus, in erecting such a monu- 
ment to his benefactor, created at the same time 
the most lasting memorial of his genius. It has 
been the type of all Succeeding erections of the 
same kind. In height it has often been surpassed, 
but never in the just harmony of its proportions 
and the simple majesty of its ag^ect. The 
columns of Paris, St. Petersburg, Boulogne, and 
London are loftier, but less noble. They fail in 
producing the same impression of beauty and 
grandeur. We wonder at their altitude; we admire 
the mechanical skill displayed in their erection ; 
but we do not look upon them as works of puie 
and spiritual art. 
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This coluDiu is composed of thirty-four blocju 
of white marble, mne of which form the base- 
ment, and twenty-three the shaft; the remaining 
two the torus and capital.* The style of its 
architecture is mixed; that is to say, the base and 
capital belong to what is called the Tuscan order, 
the shaft is Doric, the mouldings of the pedestal 
are Corinthian, This pedestal is richly covered 
with finely-exi^euted bas-reliefs of weapons, 
shields,' and helmets ; and bears an inscription 
supported by two winged figures. A series of 
bas-reliefs is continued in a spiral form to the 
summit of the shaft, and delineates in historical 
order the military achievements of Trajan. What 
these were has been eloquently described by the 
great historian of Roman decay: — " His first ex- 
ploits were against the Dacians; the most warlike 
of men, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, 
during the reign of Domitian, had insulted with 
impunity the majesty of Rome.* Then the de- 
generate Parthians, broken by intestine discord, 
fled before his arms. He descended the river 
Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia 
to the Persian Gulf. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia ; and 

* The toTU$ ii a convex monlding surrounding a column. 
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Trajan vainly flattered himself that he waa ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India. Every 
day the astonished Senate received the intelligence 
of new names and new nations that acknowledged 
his sway. They were informed that the kings 
of BosphoruS; Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, 
and even the Parthian monarch himself, had 
accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
Emperor; that the independent tribes of the 
Median and Carduchian hills had implored his 
protection; and that the rich countries of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the 
state of provinces." 

These matchless historical sculptures are twenty- 
three in number, and, from their vigour, fidelity, 
and admirable execution, constitute a perfect 
study, both of art and of military antiquities. 
In the lower part they are two feet high, increas- 
ing to nearly four as they reach the summit. 
'^Nothing has been neglected or treated in a 
careless manner. The muscular development of 
the human figures is treated with the dignified 
boldness of a Phidias. They have, therefore, 
been consulted as models by the greatest artists; 
by Caravaggio, Gruilio Romano, and even by 
Baphael. What richness is here, and yet what 
simplicity! What unity in all this variety I 
and, especially, what truthfulness 1 Each in- 
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(dividual has the type, the costume, and the arms 
of his nation. It is an heroic poem in marble : 
on earth, the golden urn which enshrines the 
ashes of Trajan; on the pedestal, the spoils of 
the vanquished, the trophies of victory ; and 
above, the garlands of oak leaves, symbolic of 
peace, which firmly entwine and retain the Eoman 
eagles; at the base of the spiral, the laurels of 
conquest; at the foot, the history of the two wars 
against the Dacians; on the summit, conspicuous 
from afar, the statue of the conqueror. His life, 
his death, his glories — all are shadowed forth 
in this magnificent memorial, which is at once 
the Emperor's tomb and apotheosis, and was not 
unworthy of a prince who made war only to secure 
peace, and who left the Roman Empire greater 
and more prosperous than he received it from the 
hands of his predecessor." 

The bas-reliefs begin with a representation of 
the passage of the Danube by a bridge of boats, 
•and proceed to record the successive events of the 
Dacian campaigni^^the construction of fortresses, 
• attacks upon the enemy, the Emperor haranguing 
his troops, the reception of suppliant ambassadors, 
and other incidental circumstances. They in- 
clude no less than tioo thousand five hundred 
figures, from twenty to twenty-fom* inches high, 
and, with these, an infinity of horses, elephants, 
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arms, warlike machines, military ensigns, tro- 
phies — all 

"The pomp and drcmnBtance of glorious war." 

In the interior a spiral staircase of 184 steps, 
lighted by 42 openings, leads to the* summit, 
which was formerly crowned by a colossal effigy 
of Trajan holding a gilded globe, but now sup- 
ports a statue of St. Peter, in gilt bronze, 11 feet 
high, placed in its present position by Sixtus V., 
about the end of the sixteenth century. 

The height of the shaft is given as 9Y feet 
4 inches, and/)f the entire column from its base, 
exclusive of the statue and its pedestal, as 127 feet 
6 inches — equal to the elevation of the neck of. 
land or isthmus which united the Capitoline and 
Quirinal hills, and was excavated to make room 
for the Forum of Trajan, as expressed in the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Sknatvs. Popvlvs qub. Bomakvs. 

Imp. Cjcsabi. Dm Ks&ViB F. Kbbyje. 

Taajako. Avg. Ge&m. Daoioo. Pontit. 

Maximo. Tbib. Pot. xviL Imp. vL Cos. vl P. P. 

Ad Declabandym Qyantjl Altitydikis 

MoNs ZT LooYS. Tavtis.' Opbbibys. Sit. Eobstys. 

It is also apparent from this inscription that the 
column was erected while Trajan held the 
tribunitian power for the seventeenth, and the 
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coQsukhip for the sixth time, or about the com- 
mencement of the Parthian war, a.d. 114. And 
as he did not live to return from his Oriental 
campaigns, he can never have seen this splendid 
monument of his glory. 

The ashes of the great Emperor, originally 
enshrined in an um of gold, were deposited by 
his successor Hadrian under the column — ^their 
most appropriate resting-place — ^in a vault which, 
in 1686, was walled up by order of Pope 
Sixtus V. 

" Whose arch or piUar meets one in the face, 
Titos' or Trajan's 7 No— 'tis that of Time : 
Triumph, arch, pillar, aU he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statnes climb 
To crush the imperial urn,* whose ashes slept sublime, 

** Buried in air, the deep blue skj of Bome, 
And looking to the stars : they had contained 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reigned, 
The ftoman globe, for after none sustained. 
But yielded back his conquests : — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstained 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign yirtues — still we Trajan's name adore." 

Btron, ChUdt Harold. 

* The poet alludes to an erroneous belief that Trajan's ashes 
weee contained in the golden globe placed in the hand of the 
Emperor's statue, which has been replaced by an image of Si 
Peter. 
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" Fordtan et, pingues hortos qu89 cniia ooldndl 
Ornoret, canerem, biferlque rosaria PasstL" 

ViaoiL, Oeorgic8f iv. 116. 

T6t wonid I sing of fertile gardens till'd 
With skilful care, and of the rosy bowers 
Of Pmstnm, bloss'ming twice within the year. 

SSTUM was anciently famous for its 
roses, which flowered twice a year; 
and for its violets, unrivalled . in their 
rare and delicate beauty. It is now visited by 
the curious pilgrim on account of its numerous 
and interesting memorials of antiquity. 

It stands on the sea-shore, in a level country, 
and near the borders of an imwholesome plain, 
which stretches to the bank of the river Silarus. 
In this plain Orassus defeated the army of the 
gladiator Spartacus. It is now tenanted by wild 
horses, buffaloes, swine, and sheep, guarded by 
fierce dogs, and blighted by the fell curse of 
malaria. Here, under a cloudless sky, and sur-. 
rounded by desolation, with dim bke mountains 
looming upon the distant horizon, moulder the 
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ruins of " the awfiil structures built, the least 
aged of them, hundreds of years before the birth 
of Christ, and standing yet, erect in lonely 
majesty." 

Paestum — ^the Poseidonta of the Greeks— owes 
its origin to a colony from Sybaris, planted here 
about 600 years before Christ. It would seem 
to have flourished exceedingly, for Herodotus 
tells us that when the Phocaeans founded' Velia 
in the reign of Cyrus, or about 540 B.C., a Posi- 
donian was employed as the architect bf the new 
city. When Pyrrhus was defeated by the 
Romans, B.C. 273, it fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, and became a Roman colony under 
the name of Poestum, Athenaeus records that 
the Posidonians, afflicted by the loss of their 
independence, and the abolition of their ancient 
customs, were wont to assemble annually at a 
solemn festival to lament the glories and happi- 
ness of the vanished past. The city did not long 
survive its lost freedom. Malaria afflicted it with 
its destroying scourge. The population rapidly 
decreased in numbers, and as the land fell out 
of cultivation, so was it converted into a pesti- 
lential and unwholesome marsh. 

Its ruin was hastened by that dissolution of the 
Roman Empire whioh shook the civilized world 
to its very base. It hastened, however, to accept 
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the new religion promulgated by the followers of 
Christ. Little more of its history is known, ex- 
cept that it was destroyed by the Saracens in the 
ninth century, when its inhabitants fled to the 
hills and founded there the town of Capaccio 
Vecchio ; and that the Norman chieftain, Robert 
Guiscard, pillaged its ruins to construct and 
embellish his Cathedral of Salerno. 

Li addition to its three temples, there exists a 
portion of its ancient Walls, formed of enormous 
blocks of travertine. They form an irregular 
pentagon, rather more than two miles and a half 
in circuit, and in many places attain an elevation 
of 12 feet. The remains may be traced of eight 
towers and four gateways. The east gateway is 
nearly perfect, and its cusp, 50 feet high, is 
entire. Its key-stones exhibit the vestiges of two 
fine bas-reliefs, representing a syren and a dolphin. 
Outside this gateway inay be seen some remains 
of the aqueduct whi(^h brought water from the 
neighbouring mountains; and, in a different 
direction, a necropolis or burial-ground, where 
several tombs, containing Greek armour, paint- 
ings, and vases, have been discovered. 

But the glory of Peestum, now as ever, rests 
in its Temples. 

** Approaching these," says an eloquent writer, 
^^from the solitary beach, their huge dusky 
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masses standing alone amidst their mountain 
wilderness, without a vestige nigh of any power 
that could have reared them, they look absolutely 
supernatural. Their grandeur, their gloom, their 
'majesty — ^there is nothing like the scene on the 
wide earth. . . . And thus are preserved, for 
transmission to after generations, relics of the art 
and refinement and civilization of by-gone times, 
as sublime as Homer's verse : and fitly they stand 
amidst Homeric scenes. The Tyrrhene waters 
wash their classic shores, and, blue and misty 
through the morning haze, Hes .the Syren isle of 
Leucosia off the Posidian point. Minerva's 
foreland is athwart the sea ; and, if Oscan tales 
are sooth, the Trojan has landed here at the Posi- 
donian port." 

The temple situated to the east is the smallest 
of the three, and the nearest to one of the gate- 
ways of the town. By some authorities it is 
called the Temple of Vesta, • by others that of 
Ceres. Its plan, speaking technically, is that of 
a peripteral hexastyle. The following are the 
principal dimensions : — 

ft. in. 

Length of the upper step of stjlobate, 107 10 

Breadth, 47 7 

Height of oolnmns, 20 4 

- IMameter of columns at base, 4 2 

The peristyle, or interior court, is surrounded by 
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thipty-four columns, of which six are in the front 
and eleven in the flanks, exclusive of the angles. 
The architrave is the only part of the entabla- 
ture left entire; the west pediment remains, 
and part of the east, with a fragment of the 
frieze. 

Within the peristyle there seem to have been 
grouped an open vestibule, a cella or nave, and 
a sanctuary. The shafts of the columns of the 
peristyle diminish in a straight line. Those of 
the vestibule have circular bases; the walls of 
the cella are destroyed. 

Nearer to the river Silarus stands the so-called 
Basilica^ which appears to have been erected about 
the same time as the Temple of Vesta. Its inner 
court presents an imposing array of fifty columns, 
nine in each front, and sixteen on each flank. 
The interior is divided into two parts by a range 
of colunms parallel to the sides, of which only 
three remain. In all probability, this was a 
temple dedicated to two divinities. It is built 
of travertine. 

The central building is the most ancient and 
most imposing, and, under the name of the 
Temple of Neptune^ is justly regarded as one of 
the finest specimens extant of Doric architecture, 
out of Greece. The following are its principal 
dimensions : — 
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ft. in. 

Length of upper step of stjrlobate, 105 4 

Breadth, 78 10 

Height of columns, including capitals, 28 11 

Diameter of columns at base, 6 10 

Entablature, 12 2 

/TiCngth, 90 

Cella<! ^'^^^^^ ** * 

^*^) Height of columns, 19 9 

VDiameteratbase, 4 8 

This temple, coeval with the earliest period of 
the Grreek migration to the south of Italy, pos- 
sesses all the grand characteristics of early 
Greek architecture. It is characterized by 
solidity, combined with simplicity and grace. 
Its cella, or nave, opens to the sky ; not a single , 
column is wanting, and the entablature and 
pediments are nearly entire. 

The building consists of two courts or peri- 
styles, separated by a wall; the outer has six 
columns in front, and twelve in each flank, ex- 
clusive of the comer ones: these thirty-six 
columns support an architrave and a frieze. 
The stylobate — ^that is, the base on which the 
whole edifice rests — ^may be described as a paral- 
lelogram with three steps ; five other steps give 
access to the cella. The stone of which the 
temple is constructed is travertine, and full of 
petrified reeds and other aquatic plants. The 
appearance of the whole is singularly impressive, 
and the imagination of the spectator is naturally 
thrown back on that storied past, when thie long 
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procession of Posidonians poured into the sacred 
pile to worship, with mystic rites, at the shrine 
of the awful divinity of the sea ! 

Ferns and wild grasses duster round the fane 

Where in the old time sacrifice was paid 

To Ocean's god. Still langhs the sapphire skj. 

Still mnrmnrs on the shore the lapsing tide, 

Still blooms the violet beneath ithe stone. 

And stiU Albano looms against the skj — 

Like a dim giant, lonely, grand, and strong. 

But now no more the laugh of lively Greeks, 

Or the stem voices of Rome's warriors. 

Are borne upon the breeze, which idly goes 

About the courts of Pffistum's ancient pile. 

Commerce, and Wealth, and Power — all these have passed. 

But Art endures, immortal and sublime ! 



Authorities. — Eustace, A Classicdl Tov/r through Italy; 
Notes on Naples ; Ouistiniani, Difsionario Oeografico; Handbook 
to South Italy; Wilkins, Antiquities qf Magna Grteeia.^ 






IV. 

THE TEMPLE OF THE SlSTL. 

lOSE ot our young readers who may 
have conquered enough of the intri- 
cacies of Latin to warrant their being 
promoted to the study of Horace, will remember 
the numerous allusions in his exquisite lyrics to 
the woods and witters of Tivoli. No place to 
him so sweet as the source of the resounding 
Albunea, the banks of the headlong Anio, the rich 
dense groves of Tibur, and its orchards, fair and 
fruitful, watered by many a shifting stream. 

" QnUm domiu Albnnen resonantis, 
£t pr8BC«iM Anlo, et Tibnrnl lacus, et nda 
MobUlbus pomarii rivis."— (Lib. 1 7, 10.) 

He often composed his verses while rambling 
among the bowers and grassy depths of the neigh- 
bouring valleys; and it was in this poetical fairy- 
land, this Italian Arcady, that he desired to spend 
his declining years : — 
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" Tilmr Argeo podtimi oolono 
Sit mtm sedes ntinam senectas : 
Sit modtui iMso maris et yisrom 

Mllitiaque."— (Ub. ii 0, 6.) 

Sooth to say, it is a spot of wondrous loveli- 
ness, where Nature has apparently exhausted her 
wealth of colour and purest grace of outline. 

Tivoli has associations, moreover, of surpass- 
ing interest. .The ancient Tibur, a city of the 
Sycani, and founded nearly five centuries before 
Rome, it long maintained a proud front against 
its haughty rival, until conquered by the great 
Camillus. Here Syphax, King of Numidia, died 
B.C. 202. He can scarcely have regretted the 
arid wastes of his African realm among those 
luxuriant groves. The illustrious Zenobia— one 
of the truly great women of history — spent here 
the last years of her chequered life, surrounded 
with all the pomp of Oriental magnificence. Here 
resided, in the palmy days of the Empire, Home's 
statesmen, nobles, and men of letters. During 
the wars of the Goths, Tibur was occupied by 
the troops of Belisarius. It was .afterwards be- 
trayed into the hands of Totila, who made its 
streets and highways run with blood. Totila, 
repulsed in his attempt upon Bome, retired to 
Tibur, and rebuilt the town and citadel, which, 
in the eighth century, lost its ancient name, and 
was thenceforward known by its modem appella- 
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tion of Tivoli. When Rome broke out into riot 
after the coronation of Frederick Barbarossa as 
Emperor, he and Pope Adrian IV. — ^the Engliah- 
man, Nicholas Breakspear — ^foimd here a secure 
and pleasant asylum. Tivoli, at this epoch, 
would seem to have been an imperial city inde- 
pendent of Rome, and to have been a source 
of contention between the Pontiffs and the 
German Emperors. Having been seized by Fre- 
derick n. in 1241, it became the head-quarters 
of the Ghibelline faction, imtil their leader, Sini- 
baldo dei Fieschi, was elected to the throne of 
the Holy See, as Pope Innocent IV. One other 
association must suffice us: In the fourteenth 
century, and during the expedition of Cola di 
Rienzi against Palestrina, it was honoured by the 
presence of Rome's last great Tribune. 

Modem Tivoli is built on the vine-clad slopes 
of Monte Ripoli, at an elevation of 830 feet above 
the sea-level. On the other side of the valley, 
and through the limestone rocks of Monte Catillo, 
dashes the rapid Anio, pouring its waters in a 
foamy vaporous mass down a precipice of nearly 
320 feet. In the neighbourhood are numerous 
picturesque villas, picturesquely situated; but 
apart from the charms which Nature has. be- 
stowed on this enchanting spot, its principal 
interest centres in the Temple of Vesta — erron- 
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eously attributed to the Tiburtine Sibyl — ^a grace- 
ful edifice of remarkably pure design. It stands 
conspicuous on the brink of a bold bluff which 
overhangs the valley of the Anio and the head- 
long fall of the waters, occupying, it is supposed, 
the site of the Arx or citadel of the ancient 
Greek colony. It is a circular edifice, 21 feet 
6 inches in diameter, surrounded by an open 
portico of eighteen columns, ten of which are 
still extant. They are composed of blocks of 
stuccoed travertine, are of the Corinthian order, 
and, exclusive of their lily-wrought capitals,- mea- 
sure eighteen feet in height. The entablature is 
enriched with festoons of. flowers and heads of 
'oxen. 

Close at hand stands the temple which modem 
antiquaries assert to be that of the Tiburtine 
Sibyl (Sihilla Alhunea) — ^an oblong edifice of 
travertine, with an open portico of four Ionic 
columns. It is how converted into a church and 
dedicated to St. George. 



Authorities. — Eustace, A Clastical Tour through Italy; Sir 
W. GeU, Topography of RofM and Us Vicinity; Murray, Hand-book 
to Central Italy and Borne; Dr. Smith, Dictionary cf Oreek arid 
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Attica. 

THE TEMPLE OF lOKE&YA— SUNIUH. 

" Now o'er the rarge Gdonna frowns on high, 
AVbere marble columns, long by Time defaced, 
Hoss-coyered, on the lofty cape are placed ; 
• There reared by fair Devotion, to sostain. 
In elder times, Tritonia's sacred fane." 

Falcokbr, The Shipwreck. 

"Where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Coiouna's cliff, and gleams along the wave." 

Btrov, ChUde HcuvUL 

|LACE me on Simium's marble steep," 
is the aspiration of the poet; and he 
might well be content with a scene so 
full of wild grandeur and savage beauty. There are 
few spots, even in Attica, where all is hallowed 
ground — ^hallowed by the works of art or by 
memories of the glorious dead — ^more replete with 
a special and fascinating interest. The bold and 
almost precipitous headland, which rises from the 
yeasty waters like an impregnable bulwark, is 
covered with the shapely Columns of an ancient 
temple. It overlooks the fairy isles that stud 
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the -^gean deep. It is the supposed scene of 
some oT Plato's conversations; and the rare mag- 
nificence of the prospect may well have inspired 
him with his brightest dreams and most delicate 
fancies. It is the spot which Falconer has de- 
scribed with so much vigour in his poem of " The 
Shipwre9k," and which Campbell has embellished 
with the magic of his melodious verse: — 

" Yes, at the dead of night, by Lonna's steep, 
The seaman's cry was heard along the deep : 
There on his funeral waters, dark and wild. 
The dying father blest his darling child." 

Cape Colonna — ^the Sunium PromorUorium of 
the ancients — is the southernmost point of Attica, 
and juts boldly out into the -ZEgean Sea. Geo- 
graphically, its position may be indicated as in 
lat. 37° 38' N., and long. 24° 1' E. It rises fully 
270 feet above the level of the sea, and its rocky 
base is hollowed into numerous dark and wild- 
looking caverns, the hiding-places of a band 
of desperate pirates, who prey upon the small 
craft which navigate this part of the Mediter- 
ranean. Byron relates that in one of his excur- 
sions to the cape he had a narrow escape from a 
party of Mariotes concealed in these recesses. 
" We were told afterwards," he sajrs, " by one of 
their prisoners subsequently ransomed, that they 
were deterred from attacking us by the appear- 
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ance of my two Albanians. Conjecturing, very 
sagaciously but falsely, that we had a complete 
guard of these Amaouts at hand, they remained 
stationary, and thus sayed our party, which was 
too small to have opposed any effectual resist- 
ance." 

The summit of this remarkable headland was 
the site of a once famous Temple of Minerva, 
probably of considerable extent, and undoubtedly 
of great architectural excellence. Its ruins, how- 
ever, consisting of sixteen columns of white 
marble only, are insufficient to enable the anti- 
quary to determine its exact character. Nothing 
is known of its architect, or of the time when it 
was erected; but no one, sailing among the 
iEigean isles, and looking across the sea to the 
steep and savage rock, crowned by these gleaming 
pillars, will refuse to admit that the taste and 
judgment must have been admirable which planted 
the shrine of the Goddess of Wisdom in the centre 
of so magnificent a landscape. 



AxTTHOBiTiES. — Quatremdre de Qnincy, Didionnaire cP Archi- 
tecture; Lord Byron, Notes to " Childe Harold;" Dr. Smith, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Anti^itiea; &o. 



VI. 

TH£ TEMPLE OF 8EGE8TE. ^ 

Lifted above the vale, m if a hand 
Divine bad placed it on its airy helgbt — 

In all ite Inminoos beauty, lo, how grand I 
In iti severe simpUcitj, how bright ! 

It looms upon the straining eye— a pile 
To wonder at, to reverence, and admire. 

What time the moonbeams on its marble smile, 
Or noon-4a7 snns light it with golden fire ! 

The temple of a creed forlorn !— the shrine 

Of gods whom Time has toppled from their thrones ^ 

Yet, like a strain of melody divine, 

A something deathless in itself It owns, — 

The deathlessness of Beauty ! And our eyes 
Feast <m its harmonies with earnest gaze, 

Until once more Its pristine splendours rise : 
Once more it wears the pride of olden days ; 

And up the venturous steep the shadows press 
Of priests and worshippers — the clash of song 

Echoes aloud in each remote recess, 
And glad processions crowd the hill along. 

Wake, buried Past ! arouse thee from thy trance ! 

Temple and theatre I see, but where 
The blithe Sicilian's quick and subtle glance. 

The maid of flashing eyes and night-dark hair? 

Creeds have gone by, and priest and worshipper I 
Ceres no more the votive offering claims ; 
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No more the old mythology can stir 
The fuKT* with its fine poetic names ; 

Bnt though the goddess dies, her temple— sprung 
From the high yearnings of some plastic miqd — 

Endures 4n all the beauty Genius flung 
About the marble which its faith enshrined — 

Endures, a thing of beauty ! And from far 

And unknown lands the pilgrim wends his way, 
To gaze upon it as upon a star 
' Which warms the soul with blest inspiring ray. 

W. H. D. A. 

|T a short distance from Calatafimi, to 

the north, and upon a hill named Barr 

bara, formerly stood the city of Egesta 

( or Segesta. An old tradition names as its founders 

. the " pious -^neas" and his companion Acestes 

or Egestes. Virgil tells us that the great Trojan 

leader landed at the town of Segesta — 

" Whose hollow earth Anchises' bones contains, 
And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns " — 

and that there the seer advised ^neas to found 
a colony — 

Here you may build a common town for all. 
And from Acestes* name Acesta call/ 

Of the Asiatic or Dorian origin of Segeste there 
is little doubt ; and in due time the young republic 
appears to have attained a position of importance, 
despite of its incessant hostilities with the rival 
state of Selinunte, which eventually involved 
both in a common ruin. To gratify their hatred 
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and their ambition, tlie Segestans invoked the 
aid of foreign swords. Thej invited the eo- 
operatiolLof the Carthaginians, who landed in the 
island a large army, overran its fairest provinces, 
and destroyed Selixiunte and Agrigentmn. Agath- 
ocles, however, the tyrant or sovereign of Syra- 
euse, declared war against Carthage, carried his 
forces into Africa, and won several battles. 
Betuming victorions to Sicily, he poured out his 
vengeance npoH the traitorous Segeste, and in* 
flicted on its inhabitants the crudest tortures. 
There is an extra(»rdinary vitality, however, in 
free states, Segeste rose again from her ashes, 
flourished and waxed strong, shared in the Punic 
War, and finally yielded to all-conquering Rome. 
The favour pf the Romans, which she had con- 
ciliated by the fable of her Trojan origin, ob- 
tained for her a prolonged existence, " adorned 
by some shadow of liberty and some memory of 
her form^ glory." Then she sunk into decay; 
but the story of her ultimate fall has been told 
by none. Probably she was destroyed by the 
Saracens when- they invaded Sicily in the ninth 
eentury; and only a temple, a theatre, and some 
shapeless ruins, remain to perpetuate the memory 
of her existence. , 

From Calatafimi the traveller proceeds to this 
celebrated spot by a narrow road, sufficiently wide 
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for an ass or mule to journey, and winding through 
hedges of immense aloes and flowering myrtles. 
Descending the rock which is crowned by the 
town of Calatafimi, it skirts a ravine whose bed 
re-echoes with the sound of tumultuous waters, 
and then strikes towards a line of mountains 
which dominates the horizon. Suddenly, a vista 
opens through these dim blue heights, and ex- 
hibits, as in a theatrical scene, the Temple of 
Segeste. Gazing upon its shapely columns, you 
would think that a few minutes must suffice to 
place you in their shadow. But soon the moun- 
tains shut them out again from the disappointed 
eye, and a long journey must be made, and 
numerous windings taken, before you can reach 
the goal of your pilgrimage. 

The temple, majestically planted on the brink 
of a promontory, as on a large base, appears to 
have been always isolated from the city; to which 
circumstance is probably due its preservation from 
the hands of the spoiler. Antiquaries are not 
agreed whether it was consecrated to Ceres or to 
Diana: the balance of authority seems in favour 
of the former goddess. It belongs to the class 
called peripteral hexastyle ; that is to say, having 
six columns in front, and a peristyle of columns 
surrounding it. " It is of that form which essen- 
tially belonged to the genius of Grecian architec- 
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ture, being that which is found in the greater 
number of its buildings; yet, in a plan which 
appears so simple, and is so often repeated, we 
still find continually varying details and novel 
effects. A parallelogram 189 feet in length, and 79 
in breadth, forms the ground-plan of this temple, - 
the two smaller sides of which, according to a 
custom which has reference to religious purposes, 
faced the east and west; whence it follows that 
the temple, being placed in this situation, dis- 
played its front to those who came from the 
city." 

Its columns, as is always the case in the Doric 
order, are without bases. They are thirty-six in 
number, and so arranged that six are elevated on 
each front, and fourteen, including again those at 
the angles, along each side, to compose the peri- 
style. The diameter of the columns is 6 feet 6 
inches; their height,^including the capitals, equals 
nearly five diameters. The entablature is simple, 
severe, but graceful, and the whole is crowned by 
a cornice of admirable design. 

The columns are composed of a calcareous tufa, 
and undoubtedly were intended to be clothed in 
stucco. Certain indications, such as the com- 
mencement of the fluting of the columns, and the 
small projections left in the stones of the base, 
which- had probably rendered their transport 
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easier, serve to show that the edifice was never 
completed. There is no trace of a roof, of an 
altar, of staircases, or interior porticoes. It may 
be that the workmen were interrupted in their 
labours when Agathocles descended with fire 
and sword on the ill-fated city. Otherwise, 
it is in a state of the most remarkable preser- 
vation. 

Its interior is completely open and bare; the 
grasses flourish and the flocks browse in the 
shadow of its columns. For roof it has the blue 
vault of an Italian sky. Seen from without, this 
solitary Colossus which seems to tower above the 
mountains, these pillars worn by the touch of 
ages, this ruin abandoned in the midst of a silent 
desert, strikes the soul with an emotion of awe. 
No trees diversify the picture; no verdure enriches 
the scene. The silence is motionless, profound: 
at sunset, the sinking orb of day kindles the 
majestic stones of the lonely pile with purple 
glories. In the works of modem architects the 
eye grows weary with travelling over a multitude 
of details: here, simplicity prevails — a simplicity 
which is sublime; and one looks, and thinks. 
The ancients were wise in their generation. 
They availed themselves of external nature as 
one of the elements of the beautiful in their 
public buildings; and so disposed their temples 
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and their amphitheatres that the splendour >of 
the encircling landscape shoiild be their eternal 
ornament. ^^The startling manner/' says Mr. 
Bartlett, "in which you are introduced to this 
glorious combination of nature and art V — ^the 
Temple of Segeste — "produces a most vivid 
impression, affording another and most striking 
instance of the manner in which the Greeks 
placed their edifices, so as to harmonize with, 
and be heightened by, the grandeur of the sur- 
rounding scenery." 

TEMPLES OP GIRGENTI. 

Giigenti is the ancient Agrigentmn, a city 
formerly famous for its wealth, power, and influ- 
ence. Its position, at the first glance, commands 
the spectator's admiration. It occupies, at an 
elevation above the sea of 1200 feet, an immense 
platform, everywhere defended by steep and 
rugged rocks, and looking out, northward, upon 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean — ^in other 
directions, on a landscape of surpassing richness 
and beauty. The site of the modern town, on 
the highest point of the table-land, is that of the 
Acropolis of the old Greek city, while the principal 
temples were ranged along the edge of the south- 
em and eastern cliff, above the windings of the 
little river Biaggio. 
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Agrigentum was the wealthiest, if not the 
most powerful, of the colonies founded by the 
Greeks in Sicily. Inhabited by settlers from 
Rhodes or Ionia, it soon waxed rich and flourish- 
ing, and carried on an extensive commerce with 
Carthage. Its government remained oligarchical 
until the sovereignty was usurped by Phalaris, 
whose name has become synonymous with cruelty, 
and whose sanguinary ingenuity doomed his 
victims to the torture of the red-hot brazen bull. 
But in a popular insurrection Phalaris was slain, 
and the Agrigentines regained their freedom, 
which they preserved for a century and a half. 
It then obtained another master in the able and 
ambitious Theron, who made it the capital of a 
considerable territory, and raised it to a position 
of incredible wealth and power. The luxurious 
living of its citizens moved the wonder of the 
ancients, and numerous fables in illustration of 
their pomp and refinement have been handed 
down to us. One of these Sybarites, returning 
victorious from the Olympic games, was attended 
by a train of 300 chariots, each drawn by four 
horses sumptuously caparisoned. Diodorus tells 
us that its horses were highly esteemed for their 
swiftness and breeding, and that the citizens 
frequently erected monuments Ao their favourite 
steeds. 
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But the Agrigentines were not less remarkable 
for their love of,letters, art, and science. Among 
ttieir worthies was the celebrated Empedocles^ 
who delivered his country from the oppression of 
an oligarchy, and established a more liberal form 
of government. He was reverenced by hia 
fellow-citizens as a philosopher, a' physician, a 
friend of the gods, and a seer. They pressed 
upon him the supreme power; but it was his 
ambition to serve men, not to rule them. He 
lived about 460 b.c. Gellias, a man of immense 
wealth, of great hospitality, and a shrewd wit, 
was another illustrious citizen. 

In 435 B.C., the Carthaginians, at the invita- 
tion of the Segestans, invaded Sicily, and after 
destroying Selinunte and Lnera, wreaked their 
fury upon Agrigentum, whose prosperity excited 
their envy, and whose wealth stimulated their 
greed. But their sway was of no long duration. 
They returned to the arid plains of Africa, and 
Agrigentum soon regained at least a portion of 
its, former importance. 

When the Punic War broke out, its opulence 
again caused it to be regarded with a covetous eye 
by Bomans and Carthaginians. In 262 b.o. the 
latter occupied it with a force' of 70,000 men, 
and the Boman Consuls laid siege to it with 
100,000 men. They had vainly invested it for 
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BAvea montiifl, vrhea the Gftrthagmian leader 
offered them battle. The ehaUenge was joyfully 
accqtted, the fortune of Borne triumphed, and 
Agrigentum became a Boqmui city. At the fall 
of the Empire it shared the general fate of Sicily, 
and was occupied by the Saracens. 

Such is a brief outline of the fortunes of Gir- 
genti, which is now a flourishing town o! 20,000 
inhabitants. 

We proceed to a brief survey of its " relics of 
antiquity." 

Leaving the town on the east, we first visit 
the Bupe Atenea, a bluff, precipitous rock, which 
forms the north-west angle of the site, and ex- 
hibits on its craggy summit the vestigia of two 
temples. In that which was consecrated to 
Jupiter and Minerva, Gkllias, on th^ capture of 
Agrigentum by the Punic hosts, immolated him* 
self with all Ids family and treasures. The other 
was sacred to the presence of Ceres and Proserpine. 
The view from this point is one of rare magni- 
ficence ; but, beautiful as it is, may not be com- 
pared with the panorama conmianded from the 
south-eastern angle of the cliff. 

Picture to yourself a long narrow ridge, thrown 
over the plain like a reef of rocks across a noble 
estuary, blooming with palmetto shrubs and 
fragrant blossoms, which start like fairies from 
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every chink and cranny, and fill the air with their 
balmy breath. On the brink of this promontory, 
at a short distance from each other, stand the 
two temples, founded by Dorian hands, of Juno 
Lucina and of Concordia; — ^the one, a picturesque 
group of columns, some upright, and some prone 
upon the ground; the other, almost entire, as. 
when it echoed with the voices of devout Greeks. 
These edifices are coloured of a pale amber, which 
the sun kindles into an indescribable golden glory, 
defining every delicate detail of the architect's 
skill, and lighting up the desolation with a magic 
lustre. 

THE TEMPLE OF JITKO LUCOTA 

was of oblong form, about 124 feet in length, and 
57 feet in breadth. The number of exterior 
columns was thirty-four. Their height is 20.832 
feet, and their lower diameter 4.508 feet. The 
architrave and frieze remain, but the cornice is 
wanting. The building is raised on a noble 
foundation, and approached by a fiight of steps. 
The ruins of a court, now overgrown with pal- 
metto and hyacinth, lend a peculiarly picturesque 
character to the scene. 

It was in this temple that Zeuxis the painter, 
desirous of executing a picture of the Queen of 
Heaven, whose ideal loveliness shoiild surpass any 
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single example of woman's beauty, assmnbled the 
fairest viigins of Agrigentum in all their naked 
charms, and selected from them five to serve as 
especial models. By a judicious combioatioa of 
their peculiar excellences, he wrought out a work 
which, long preserved on the no;rthem wull of the 
interior, claimed the admiration of the ancients 
as a masterpiece of artistic skill. 

Leaving behind the Temple of Juno Lueina, 
the traveller continues along the edga of the 
precipice, in the line of the wall of the ancient 
city. Passing numerous tombs and sepulchres 
excavated in the solid rock, whose origin and 
date are altogether uncertain, he speedily arrives at 

- THE TEHFLE OP OOVCQBI). 

This edifice, supposed by many to have been 
erected after the Punic War, is, with the excep- 
tion of the roof, almost entire, and although of 
moderate dimensions, is a very fine and graceful 
specimen of the Grecian Doric architecture. It 
stands in lonely beauty — ^like some neglected 
virgin — silent and forsaken^ " except by flocks of 
goats that browse among the odoriferous shrubs." 
The popular appellation of the building is based 
upon no satisfactory evidence, and the majority 
of antiquaries* appear to favour the hypothesis that 
it was dedicated to Ceres. 
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The other remains at Girgenti are inconsider- 
able. Only a shapeless mass of ruin marks the 
site of the colossal temple once sacred to the 
worship of Jupiter. It was about 360 feet in 
length, according to Diodorus, and the flutings 
of its columns were of sufficient size for a man to 
stand in. It had two fronts, both pediments 
being embellished with superb sculptures — ^that 
on the eastern representing the War of the Titans, 
and that on the western the Capture of Troy. 
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THE STBEET OP TOMBS— THE AMFHITHEATBE. 

"Day was turned into nigfat, and light into darkness: an in- 
expressible quantity of dust and ashes was poured out, deluging 
land, sea, and air, and buiylng two cities, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, while the people were sitting in the theatre/' 

Dion Cassius, lib. IxvL 

|EW events in past history are more 
impressively pathetic than the destruc- 
tion of the two cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii by the lava-floods of Vesuvius, and 
its terrible showers of ashes. There is something 
which appeals to the dullest imagination in the 
suddenness and strangeness of the catastrophe; — 
life 80 suddenly checked; the wheels of labour 
arrested while in full motion ; youth and age, 
wealth and poverty, all involved in the common 
ruin ; death striking down its hundreds and its 
tens of hundreds by a blow which no himian 
ingenuity could foresee or avert ; and death, too, 
attended by such awful outward circumstances 
that it seemed as if the day of doom had come 
for the universal earth I 
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Pompeii, a city of Campania, was situated on 
a rising ground of volcanic rocks at the mouth 
of the river Samo, and looking out on the Bay 
of Naples. It occupied the ridge of a promontory 
which shot out, as it were, from thfi hase of Mount 
Vesuvius, and was washed on the west and south 
by the sea, on the east by the river already spoken 
of. It is supposed to have been built by the 
Oscans, and to have derived its name from the 
word nofiTTcta," store-houses, "implying that it was 
a place of considerable trade. It was successively 
occupied by the Etruscans and the Samnites. 
Having acknowledged the supremacy of Rome, 
the town was admitted to the rank of a mancipium, 
and allowed the privilege of being governed by 
its own laws. A military colony, however, was 
planted in the city to overawe the disaffected, 
and under Nero, a.d. 65, it became to all intents 
and purposes a Roman town. 

It had previously become a favourite resort of 
the nobles and wealthy magnates of Rome, who 
were attracted to it by its genial climate and 
romantic position. Cossinius, the Roman general, 
made it his head-quarters during the Servile War, 
and while bathing on the beach narrowly escaped 
capture by Spartacus, the leader of the rebels. 
In the suburb Cicero had a villa, where he com- 
posed his treatise De Officiis^ and entertained the 
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young Octavius, Balbns, Pansa, and Hirtins as 
his guests. Claudius found an asylum within 
its walls from the cruel tyranny of Tiberius; and 
here his son Drusus lost his life by ehokii^ him- 
self with a pear. Phasdrus the fabulist resided 
at Pompeii to escape the persecutions of Sejanus; 
and Seneca spent his early years in its ehatming 
neighbourhood. Such are a few of the associa- 
tions that render the city of interest to the 
classical scholar. 

In A.i>. 63 it suffered severely from an earth- 
quake, which overthrew a great portion of the 
city, "and destroyed numerous flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. The Pompeians abandoned the 
city in their terror, but recovering their courage, 
in the course of a few months began to rebuild it. 
The work of restoration was hardly completed 
when, on the 26th of August aj>. 79, 'occurred an 
eruption of Vesuvius which involved Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabia in irretrievable ruin. 
Herculaneum was destroyed by floods of mud or 
lava; Pompeii by incessant showers of boiling 
water, ashes, red hot pumice-stones, and loose vol- 
canic materials, which feH in incredible quantities. 

An admirable account of the leading phenomena 
which marked this extraordinaiy event is given 
in his " Epistles " by the younger Pliny. We 
follow it dosefy in the subjoined narrative. . 
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For some days previously shocks of earth- 
quake, had occurred, but as these are extremely 
frequent in Campania, they had caused Pliny and 
his uncle little surprise. But on the night prior 
to the eruption they had been particularly violent, 
so that they not only shook everything in the 
houses, but seemed to threaten total destruction. 
When day broke, it was with a faint, uncertain 
light; a general convulsion of the elements seemed 
perceptible; the buildings tottered like weak and 
aged men; and every one who could, made 
haste to leave the town and gain the open coun* 
try. Pliny and his attendants were among the 
fugitives. When they had arrived at a convenient 
distance from the houses, they stood still in the 
midst of a scene of peril and horror. The chariots 
which they had ordered to be prepared were so 
agitated backwards and forwards, though upon 
the most level ground, that they could not be 
supported even by steadying them with laige 
stones. The sea seemed to roll back i^on itself, 
and to be huiled from its shores by the violent 
motion of the earth: a vast area of its bed was 
exposed, and strange sea-monsters crawled among 
the slimy weeds ; while the face of heaven was 
overshadowed by a black and dreadful doud, which 
seemed alive in its depths with a fiery vapour 
that at intervals darted out long jets or tongues 
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of flame, like broad flashes of blinding lightning. 
This cloud grew larger and larger, until at last 
it seemed to embrace the ocean as well as earth. 

" My mother," says PMny, " strongly implored 
me to effect my escape, which, as I was young, I 
might easily do; but for herself, she declared that 
her age and corpiilency rendered all attempts of the 
kindimpossible. However, she wouldgladly submit 
to death, if she could have the satisfaction of see- 
ing that she was not the cause of mine. But I 
positively refused to leave her, and taking her 
hand I led her forward, though not without much 
reluctance on her part, and many reproaches to 
herself for delaying my flight." 

The ashes now began to fall upon them, though 
in no great quantities; but behind them gathered 
a great wall of smoke, rolling in their track like 
the billows of an angry sea. Pliny was anxious 
to turn out of the high road, lest his mother 
should be crushed to death by the terrified throng 
that closely pressed upon them. He had scarcely 
accomplished his object when a thick darkness 
encompassed them ; not the darkness of a cloudy 
and moonle^ night, which has always a certain 
freshness and clearness in it, but that of a close 
stifling room when the doors are shut and the 
lights put out. Nothing was now to be heard 
but the shrieks of women, the cries of children, 
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and the agonized shouts of men — some calling for 
their children, others for their parents, others for 
their husbands, and only distinguishing each other 
by their voices; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family; some wishing to die 
from the very fear of dying; others lifting their 
hands in invocation of the gods; but most of them 
imagining that the last and eternal night was 
come which was to involve the gods and the world 
in one common destruction. And among these 
were some who augmented the real horrors of the 
scene by imaginary, ones, and made the terrified 
multitude easily believe that Misenum was actu- 
ally in flames. 

" At length a glimmer of light became visible, 
which we supposed to be rather the herald of an 
approaching outburst of flames, as indeed it was, 
than the dawn of day. The fire, however, fell 
at some distance from us. Theti again a deep 
darkness came upon us, and a heavy shower of 
adies fell, which we were continually obliged to 
shake off, otherwise we should have been crushed 
and buried in the heap." 

Hope rose at last in merciful brightness upon 
man. Gradually the thick stifling night passed 
away like a cloud of smoke; the real day returned, 
and even the sun appeared, though very dimly, 
and lurid, as when an eclipse is coming on. 
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Every object on which the eyes of the wanderers 
rested seemed to have nndeigone a complete 
transformation, being thickly covered with white 
ashes, as with a mantle of snow. The earthquake 
continued, but with less violence, and after awhile 
Nature resumed her accustomed tranquillity, Vesu- 
vius ceased to pour forth its destroying floods, 
and all things were the same as before this terrible 
outbreak — except that Herculaneum and Pompeii 
had vanished from the scene. 

Pompeii was not destroyed, like Herculaneum, 
by streams of mud and lava, but overwhelmed by 
immense, continuous showen of scoriae, ashes, and 
pumice. The roofs of the houses, being mostly 
of timber, were crushed in by the superincumbent 
weight. No very great number of skeletons has 
hitherto been discovered; and we may conclude, 
therefore, that though the loss of life was great, 
a majority of the population succeeded in effecting 
their escape; and as the lowest strata which now 
cover the ruins have been found to be disturbed 
in many places, it appears probable that some of 
the citizens revisited the site and removed such 
property as could readily be secured. 

For such explorations, as well as for the enter- 
prises of the dishonest, fisMsilities were afforded by 
the partial re-occupation of the site; for it appears 
that many of the lower classes built dwellings 
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upon the ruins after VesuviuB had returned to its 
ordinary quiescence, which were not abandoned 
until after the terrible eruption of 472. Succes- 
sive outbreaks deposited saccessive layers of vol- 
canic product, and the explorer may now recognize 
distinct strata of tufa, lapilli, and scoriss, varying 
in density according to the violence of the erup- 
tions which occasioned them, and covered by 
about two feet of rich v^etable mould. 

The name, however, as a judicious authority 
remarks, appears never to have been lost, for the 
term Campus Pompeius occurs frequently in the 
chronicles and ecclesiastical documents of the 
middle ages. It seems almost incredible, such 
being the case, and with the upper wall of the 
Great Theatre still visible above the surface, that 
the buried city should have remained foigotten 
and undiscovered until the middle of the last 
century. Nor was it until 1748, when a Nea- 
politan, in sinking a well, discovered a painted 
chamber containing various relics of antiquity, 
that the interest of the scholar and the archaBolo- 
gist was thoroughly awakened. King Charles m., 
stimulated to further explorations by the success- 
ful excavation of Herculaneum, ordered ^tematic 
operations to be commenced and continued. In 
1755 the Amphitheatre was cleared out, and from 
that time to the present the works have been 
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regularly prosecuted with more or less activity, 
though a great portion of the city still remains 
unexamined. 

The discoveries which have been made show 
that the ancient Pompeii was enclosed by walls 
about two miles in circuit. The area thus marked 
out was of an elliptical form, and probably com- 
prised about 160 acres, being three quarters of a 
mile in its greatest length, and half a mile in its 
greatest breadth. The walls were broad and 
massive, and had a double parapet, the outer one 
being 26 feet high (a), according to the different 
levels of the ground, and the inner one (ft) varying 
from 80 to 40 feet. Between them was a space 
of fifteen feet — ^wide enough to allow two chariots 
to pass abreast. Square towers of several stories 
high were placed at irregular intervals in the cir- 
cuit of the walls. The outer face was slightly 
inclined; the inner one was strengthened by an 
agger or breastwork, with flights of steps to afford 
convenient access to the summit. 




d d Agger and flight of ttepe; a a Onter waU, 25 feet high; 
c Roadway; b b Inner wall, 30 feet high; e e Parapets. 

The walls, which were built of large blocks of 
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tufa and travertine in horizontal layers, had eight 
gates; — the Sea Gate; the Gate of the Theatre; 
the Gate leading to Stabiae; the Gate of the Samo; 
the Gate leading to Nola; the Gate for the Capuan 
Koad; the Gate leading to Vesuvius; and the 
Herculaneum Gate. 

Most of the streets were very narrow, and the 
widest, excluding one footway, did not measure 
above 90 to 95 English feet. The pavement was 
composed of large blocks of lava closely fitted 
together. Five principal thoroughfares have been 
distinctly traced; — ^the Consular or Domitian; the 
Street of Abundance; the Street of the Baths, or 
of Nola; the street from the Gate of Vesuvius to 
that of Stabiae; and the Street of Mercury or of 
the Forum. 

The public buildings of Pompeii, which afiford 
us the best index to and commentary upon its 
history, are either Greek or Roman in style, 
according as they belong to its earlier or later 
period. The dwelling-houses, as might be ex- 
pected, were arranged in accordance with the 
domestic customs and social observances of the 
Romans. Those of the wealthier inhabitants had 
their viridarium^ or central garden, blooming 
with flowers, gleaming with istatues, and musical 
with fountains; their Uhliotheca, or library; and 
pinacoiheca^ or picture gallery; their baths; their 
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lararium, or dirind of the houmhold gods. Thd 
bed-rooms, or wibiculaj were generally massed 
together in two groups — the first, or andronittOj 
oompriaing those for the men, being always sepa^ 
rated from the gynoBConUio or gynasceum, which 
was appropriated to the females. The second 
floor was occupied as store-rooms or servants' 
i^Mfftments; and the roof, which was fiat, arranged 
as a terrace, and planted with vines and flowers, 
so as to form an agreeable promenade (or pergvUa), 
In the rear of the mansion extended a flower- 
garden, called a xyitui^ which was choicely laid 
out, embellished with fountains and statuary, and 
occasionally furnished v^ith a summer-house or 
bower; the latter containing a couch, a fountain, 
a table, and a canopy of vines or creeping plants. 
Our limits will not permit us to accompany the 
reader in any elaborate investigation of the ruins 
of Pompeii, but a walk through 

THE STSEET 0? TBS TOMBS 

will serve to give him a general idea of its archi- 
tectural character. 

It obtains its name, as will be surmised, from 
the nimierous tombs of all kinds of form and every 
variety of taste which border it on either side. 

At the commencement of the street on the 
right is the Villa of DiomedeSy one of the laigest 
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private houses which have been disinterred in 
Pompeii. It is so called because opposite to it 
stands the tomb of one Marcus Arrias Diomedes. 
In the cellars underneath it were found eighteen 
skeletons, those of its former occupants, who 
seem to have taken refuge here from the volcanic 
storm, and here to have perished from famine 
or suffocation. From the gold ornaments on their 
necks and arms, it is probable they were mostly 
females. Two were the skeletons of children, 
whose skulls retained some of the fine hair that 
had once been a mother's pride. 

The <om& or cenotaph of Diomedes is a solid 
building of rubble-work covered with stucco, with 
a fagade 12 feet high, in which two pilasters 
support a pediment, giving to the whole the like- 
ness of a small temple. > 

On the other side of the thoroughfare stands a 
Suburban Inn, and near it the Tomb of the Glass 
Amphora, Crossing again, we arrive at the so- 
called Villa of Cicero, Whoever was its proprie- 
tor, he must have been a man of taste, for some 
of the finest paintings and mosaics in the museum 
at Naples were discovered among its ruins, in- 
cluding the famous paintings of the Dancing 
Girls, and the two mosaics representing comic 
subjects, which bear the name of Dioscorides of 
-^mos. 
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The Hemicycle, on the opposite side of the 
street, is described as a deep semicircular seat 
(or exhedra), with a vaulted roof ornamented in 
front by two rows of pilasters, the upper ones 
springing out of the capitals of the lower. The 
walls and vault are adorned with fanciful ara- 
besques and panels. Near it were found the skele- 
tons of a mother and three children, one of them 
an infant, all closely folded in each other's arms, 
and decked with gold ornaments elaborately 
wrought and encircled with pearls of price. 
Lastly we may notice the Monument, or sacellum, 
I of Marcus Cerrinius. Here was discovered the 

skeleton of a soldier in a small vaulted niche out- 
side the portal of the city. " As this skeleton was 
fully armed, with his helmet on his head and his 
hand still grasping his lance, it has been supposed 
that he was on duty at the adjoining gate. From 
its proximity to the mountain, this quarter must 
I have been the first which felt the effects of the 

1 eruption; and when the fiery storm thickened 

around him, the hero, faithful to his trust, may 
have taken shelter in this building rather than 
escape with his fellow-citizens." For such sacri- 
fices did the rigid discipline of Rome demand of 
her soldiers I 

The Street of the Tombs terminates at the 
Ilerculaneum Gate, which appears to have been 
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the most important of the city. It had a central 
entrance 14 feet 6 inches wide, and 20 feet high; 
and two side entrances for pedestrians, each of 
which was 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 10 feet high. 
The architecture of the gate is entirely Boman, 
and it is bnilt of brick and lava in alternate layers. 
The whole was covered with white stucco, on 
which were exhibited announcements, in red or 
black letters, of official decrees and gladiatorial 
shows. 

A ruin of considerable interest, and worthy of 
a few descriptive lines, is 

THE AHFHITHEATBE, 

situated in the south-eastern angle of the city 
walls. It is of later date than that of Capua, 
but of greater antiquity than that of Eome, which 
was not completed until the year after the de- 
struction of Pompeii. Its form is elliptical. The 
major axis, including the walls, measures 430 
feet, or 190 feet less than that of the Coliseum ; 
ih» minor axis, 335 feet, or 178 feet less than 
' that of the Coliseum. It has fewer substructionfl 
than most edifices of its class. The masonry is 
the rough work called opua tncerfum, with quoins of 
squared stone. As no decorations are now visible, 
except a few uninteresting sculptured key-stones, 
we must conclude that the marble plates were re- 
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moved after the eruption . In the interior twenty- 
four rows of seats are separated into different 
ranges, according to the rank of the occupants, 
each range being approached by a distinct entrance 
from two different galleries, of which the larger 
one had no less than forty vomitories, or outlets, 
communicating with as many flights of stairs 
which divided the seats into groups. To carry 
out this arrangement, the' arches of entrance were 
numbered, the admission tickets bearing corre- 
sponding numbers, so that each spectator could at 
once proceed to his appointed seat without let or 
hindrance. The lower range, appropriated to 
the privileged seats of the magistracy, was entered 
from the arcade of the arena; the second, where 
the seats for the middle classes were placed, by 
stairs which ran between them and the outer 
wall; and stairs also conducted the plebeians to 
their range in the third tier, and to the gallery ' 
placed above all, and divided into boxes for the 
women. Outside the wall of this gallery may be 
seen the perforated stones for the poles of the 
velarium, or awning, which was stretched over 
the entire arena, as a screen from rain or the sun. 
The seats of the magistracy were separated from 
the arena by a parapet, on which numerous in- 
scriptions were found, recording the names of the 
Duumviri who had presided over the games. 
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together with several representations of gladia- 
torial scenes — all of which have vanished or been 
destroyed. The entrances at each end of the 
arena, for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts, and for the removal of the dead, are 
still perfect. 

The Pompeian Amphitheatre provided seats for 
10,000 persons. It was here that the citizens 
were assembled at the epoch of the eruption, and 
it is possible that, finding themselves excluded 
from the rest of the city by a barrier of ashes and 
scoriae, they effected their escape into the open 
coimtry. How terrible an interruption to their 
cruel pastime I How impressive a last scene of 
a tragical drama! How each member of the 
terrified crowd would turn to fly, each pressing, 
crushing, struggling against the other I Fob metis ! 
There would be little mercy shown to the weakest 
then — ^little consideration given to the claims of 
age, or womanhood, or tender years. They would 
trample recklessly over the fallen, like a conquer- 
ing host over the dead and wounded of a battle- 
plain; — ^amidst groans, and oaths, and shrieks, and 
prayers to the gods, the panic-stricken thousands 
would speed through the numerous passages 1 So 
would they pass out into the darkness. But 
whither should they flee for refuge? 

Such recollections as these will always invest the 
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ruined Amphitheatre of Pompeii with a strange 
and mournful interest. It had witnessed many 
terrible spectacles, but surely none so awful as 
that which proved to be the lad. The dark 
shadow of the ruin of the city— of a day of death, 
and desolation, and dire horror — ^will for ever 
rest upon its massive walls 1 
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